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American vs. European Policies Regarding 
Communism and Education 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


PRESIDENT, 


W245 to do about Communists 
and Communism—that is _ the 
latest hard problem confronting the 
school superintendent and the college 
president. It cannot be ignored or 
dodged. It cannot be laid upon the table. 
Inept handling may alienate public sup- 
port. Fumbling may ruin a good organi- 
zation. Requisite to successful adminis- 
tration are the adoption of a wise and 
resolute policy and the will to carry it 
into effect. 

What should this policy be? 

Many people have many ideas both 
here and abroad. Nev ertheless, America 
seems to be settling upon one policy, 
Europe quite another, with the result 
that of all the variations which one can 
detect in the educational work over here 
and over there, none is now so com- 
pletely misunderstood, none so produc- 
tive of suspicion and ill will, as the con- 
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trast in the ways in which schools and 
teachers are reacting to the threats of 
Communism. 

This discussion proposes to describe 
these contrasting policies and practices 
in European and American* schools, give 
the reasons for the differences, and then 
to draw whatever lessons it can find for 
the American school administrator and 
college president. 


THE AMERICAN VIEW 


The United States is coming to the 
decision that the schools should take a 
firm stand against Communism. That 
Communist teachers are beginning to be 
barred is evident from such measures as 


*America and American are intended to 
mean only the United States. Europe and 
European and Continental are intended to 
mean most of Western Europe except Ireland, 
Spain, and Malta, where exceptional conditions 
prevail. 
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the Feinberg Law in New York, the 
action of the National Education Associ- 
ation in 1949, followed by similar action 
this summer by the American Federation 
of Teachers, and various types of loyalty 
oaths for teachers. Undoubted public 
approval has greeted the dismissal of 
Communists by such educational execu- 
tives as the superintendent of schools of 
New York City and the president of the 
University of ‘Washington, now at the 
University of California in Los Angeles. 

On the positive side there is now de- 
veloping great enthusiasm for a number 
of educational programs designed to 
strengthen American ideals, arouse patri- 
otism, and improve the actions of Amer- 
ican citizens. Partly because they have 
little enthusiasm for negative measures 
(you can’t root out all the Communists 
—they will be the first to take the oath), 
teachers welcome programs in citizen- 
ship education. They believe that the 
best way to beat the Communist is to 
face him with citizens who know and 
love their country, who both understand 
and revere its ideals, and can recognize 
them and apply them in the ordinary 
situations of everyday life. The Citizen- 
ship Education Project at Teachers Col- 
lege—one of these many programs—has 
been enthusiastically received and widely 
adopted, and is spreading more rapidly 
than we had thought possible. American 
schools are coming to take a far more 
active role than formerly in developing 
American citizenship and, in conse- 
quence, in combating Communism. 

It is the American people who have 
made this decision. Some educational 
policies are determined in the classroom 
by the individual teacher, some by the 
superintendent of schools, some by the 
supervisory or administrative staff. But 
this decision regarding Communism 
comes from the people as they express 


their will in state and local legislative 
bodies or on school boards, in national, 
state or local voluntary associations— 
sometimes called pressure groups—and 
from parents and teachers close to indi- 
vidual schools. The American people are 
coming to the decision that the schools 
shall stand against Communism; that 
communist teachers and communist 
teaching and propaganda will not be 
tolerated; that greater effort must be 
made to strengthen patriotism and im- 
prove the sense of duty and willingness 
to serve of the future citizen—all this to 
the end that American education may 
play its proper role in the great effort 
that the free people of the world are 
making to maintain their freedom. 


THE EUROPEAN VIEW 

Across the Atlantic, teachers in gen- 
eral and thoughtful people associated 
with teachers view these American de- 
cisions with great alarm, believe them 
to be basic mistakes, and cannot under- 
stand why teachers and professors have 
not risen up in arms against them. 

Here are two illustrations, both per- 
sonal. Last spring I was invited to give 
one of the Jubilee Lectures of the Uni- 
versity of London Institute of Educa- 
tion. This paper, entitled “The Caravan 
Goes On,” I tried out first before a 
general session of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. It was an 
effort to explain certain recent develop- 
ments in American education and to 
isolate and analyze the considerations 
that led to recent criticisms of our 
schools. To lay the foundation for an 
understanding of present American con- 
cerns for education, I discussed our re- 
luctant realization that we are no 
longer isolated, the communist threat, 
the disappearance of a sense of easy 
optimism and confidence, the rebirth of 
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the psychology of the pioneer (includ- 
ing children wearing coonskin caps), 
and the growing public concern about 
the quality of American citizenship as 
evidenced by the Hiss case, the trial of 
the eleven communist leaders under 
Judge Medina, and other recent revela- 
tions by communist intrigue and infiltra- 
tion. 

Reading the same paper before a gath- 
ering of teachers abroad, where ample 
time was provided for discussion, I at 
once realized that I had struck upon a 
highly controversial topic, despite the 
effort I had made to emphasize that I was 
speaking wholly of American conditions. 
Questions and comments like these came 
from the floor: Why are the Americans 
so frightened? W hy are they trying to 
disturb the peace of the world? Com- 
munists are merely members of a minority 
political party. Not many of them. Why 
think them aggressiv e? In fact, is it not 
precisely the Communist who advocates 
peace? Who talks of war? Only the 
Americans. The Russians will never at- 
tack Europe. You Americans, with your 
Feinberg Law, McCarthyism, and Hiss 
witch-hunts—you are merely hysterical. 
It is a mistake to allow politics in the 
schools. Why are you trying to foist 
your mistakes on the rest of the world? 

Such ideas were expressed by only a 
few of the large and friendly audience, 
but the member who led this critical dis- 
cussion was an able man, an experienced 
and competent school administrator— 
obviously thoughtful and well-balanced 
—and I feel quite sure that his position 
was shared by a good many others. 

For a second illustration, I turn to an 
experience of a year ago, when Dr. 
William S. Vincent and I tried to de- 
scribe the Citizenship Education Project 
to delegates from twenty-five 
teachers associations from all six con- 


some 


tinents gathered at the meeting of the 
World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession at Valetta on the Island of 
Malta. There appeared to be sympathetic 
interest in the theory behind the Project, 
approval of many of the materials, and 
evident intention to experiment with the 
ideas in a preliminary way. But our de- 
scription of children and community 
members participating in labor-manage- 
ment conferences and taking part in a 
local election in Pearl River, New York; 
of interviewing candidates, poll watch- 
ing, participating in radio programs in 
Bronxville, New York; of meetings with 
the City Council in Elizabeth, N. J., 
brought immediate criticism. We were 
told that such activities would be pro- 
hibited in foreign schools. 

Europeans do not understand the 
newly adopted American policies regard- 
ing the schools and Communism. They 
are quite out of sympathy with our point 
of view. They believe that we are mak- 
ing major mistakes, violating academic 
freedom, and infringing on the right of 
freedom of speech. Their ideas and ours 
are very far apart. Allow as much as you 
like for great social, political, and geo- 
graphical differences, I do not believe 
that we can both be right. Either they 
are wrong, or we are wrong, or we are 
both partly wrong. That is why we 
should get to the bottom of the differ- 
ences. 

How, then, do the Europeans view 
Communism? How do the Americans? 
What are the basic reasons for each po- 
sition? How valid are these reasons? This 
is the logic we must follow if we are to 
justify one policy or the other, or recom- 
mend a modification of one or the other. 

Now it is obviously impossible to give 
a completely accurate picture of how 
Americans or Europeans look on any 
subject. Individual people do not hold 
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a single view even within a family, let 
alone within a community or a nation. 
The most carefully conducted polls of 
public opinion are not fully accurate. 

When we try to make a generalization 
as to how Americans or Europeans look 
upon Communism it is impossible to draw 
upon scientific studies. There are no 
polls, censuses, or objective researches 
to consult. Nevertheless it is proposed 
here to give one person’s idea of how he 
thinks many Europeans and Americans 
look upon Communism and its educa- 
tional implications, and why they take 
this point of view. Obviously it is not 
intended to include the point of view 
of everyone (naturally in Europe and 
America there are persons of all shades 
of opinion), but rather to come to an 
estimate of the preponderance of Ameri- 
can in contrast with European beliefs. 
He who makes such judgments cannot 
protect his readers or listeners from his 
prejudices or errors. However, he speaks 
from a fairly wide acquaintance. 

With all the limitations just stated in 
mind, the European view of Communism 
can be described in the following three 
assumptions: 


1. That Communism is merely a po- 
litical movement. 

2. That Communism does not threaten 
the liberty of the free peoples, and its 
inroads are greatly exaggerated and based 
upon untrustworthy evidence. 

3. That Communism has little appeal 
for the mass of the people. 


Assumption 1: That Communism is 
merely politics 


In Britain and in most of the countries 
of Free Europe, there is an officially rec- 
ognized Communist party which an- 
nounces party policies, nominates can- 
didates for office, takes part in elections, 


and in some cases shares in a Coalition 
government. Teachers may join the 
Communist party (and do in some coun- 
tries in substantial numbers), and not 
infrequently they have considerable 
power in teachers’ organizations. The 
Communist Party is treated just like any 
other political party. 

The principle “No Politics in the 
School” is so generally accepted and so 
widely follow ed in Europe that it may 
be taken as universal. Schools should 
present the facts, produce the results of 
accepted scholarship and research, con- 
sider and discuss various theories, philos- 
ophies, and practices objectively; but 
when it comes to “politics” they must 
take no sides. During the first talk I 
made before the Delegate Assembly of 
the National Union of Teachers of Eng- 
land and Wales I started to tell a story 
that made the audience think that I was 
going to refer to Communism, and a 
shout went up, “No politics!” When I 
was invited to lecture at a great European 
university, it was politely suggested that 
I discuss “pure pedagogy.” When we 
came to consider the draft constitution 
for a new and more inclusive world 
organization of teachers, we devoted a 
whole day of a three-day meeting to the 
first clause—that all questions of parti- 
san politics and sectarian religion should 
be excluded. 

European teachers hold to this prin- 
ciple of political neutrality with great 
tenacity. We can understand their con- 
cern in those countries where there is 
a multiplicity of political parties, often 
representing fractional interests, ethnic 
groups, farmers, workers, and _ religious 
sects. Education must have continuity. 
It must not change with the rise to power 
of each political party. Hence it must be 
neutral. 

Under this principle, European schools 
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exclude attacks against Communism in 
the schools, permit Communists to teach, 
admit them to their associations, and 
treat them as if they were members of 
any other political party. Any other 
course would seem to them to be dan- 
gerous in the extreme. 


Assumption 2: That Communism is 


not a threat 


Many teachers and other intellectuals, 
both in Britain and on the Continent, do 
not accept the idea that the USSR is 
aggressive; that there is any danger of 
its attacking Europe; that it will be so 
foolish as to bring on a third World 
War. They explain the present apparent 
attitude of Russia by the fact that the 
capitalist countries have never been 
friendly; in fact invaded Russia after 
World War I and have remained hostile 
ever since. All the free people need to do 
is to hold out a friendly hand. 

Furthermore, many believe that the 
Communists in the free countries are not 
real Communists at all, “not like Russian 
Communists.” I have heard such state- 
ments repeatedly. In one town in the 
Pyrenees I asked a friend why a certain 
man was a Communist. The answer was: 
“Oh! He isn’t a real Communist at all. 
He is only going along with his old com- 
rades who fought together in the maquis 
during the war.” Of another man he said, 
“He is not a real Communist at all. He 
just votes that way because he doesn’t 
like the local priest.” Many of us re- 
member the frequent occasions on which 
we were told that the Chinese Commun- 
ists were not real Communists at all, 
merely “agrarians.” 

The Europeans do not seem to know 
very much about the revelations of 
Douglas Hyde, Whittaker Chambers, or 
Elizabeth Bentley ; and those who know 
about them refuse to believe them. What 
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European comment I have heard on the 
Hiss case or the trial of the eleven Com- 
munist leaders makes me think that they 
consider them miscarriages of justice and 
intimidation of the courts by mass hys- 
teria. When you bring up the case of 
Fuchs, they shrug their shoulders. What 
did these traitors give away that intelli- 
gent people would not have found out 
anyway? 


Assumption 3: That Communism 
has no appeal to the mass of the 


people 

Whatever threat Communism may 
hold, European teachers seem to mini- 
mize it because they believe that it has 
no appeal to “people like you and me.’ 
The Communists are few in number, and 
those who join the Party are the “seedy,” 
the “envious,” the “haters,” those who 
would be against everything anyway, 
even if Marx, Lenin, and Stalin had never 
existed. 

It is hard for them to think that 
Douglas Hyde ever was a “real Commun- 
ist”; and certainly i in their opinion Cham- 
bers, Bentley, and Massing were either 
liars, immoral, or insane. These teachers 
cannot bring themselves to believe that 
a nice man like Hiss ever could have been 
a Communist. 

Thus, if Communism appeals to only 
a few, it cannot be considered as an im- 
portant threat from within. 

To summarize, many British and Con- 
tinental teachers and intellectuals view 
Communism as a social theory that need 
not cause alarm. It is a matter of politics; 
its threat has been greatly _—. 
and since it has only limited appeal, i 
will not gain many adherents. The 
schools should remain neutral. Commu- 
nists should be permitted to teach. Re- 
strictive measures would have dangerous 
consequences. 
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AN ENGLISH REVIEW OF 
CHAMBERS’ ‘‘WITNESS’”’ 


Those who might like to test the valid- 
ity of the above analysis might find in- 
teresting reading in a review of Whit- 
taker Chambers’ Witness which appeared 
in the New Statesman and Nation, Lon- 
don, on July 19, 1952. The writer of 
this review obviously holds the same at- 
titude toward Communism that I have 
detected in many teachers both in Great 
Britain and on the Continent. 

The following is a gist of this review, 
point by point. 


1. Informers flourished in the United 
States. To have been a Communist, and 
to have served the Soviet Union and to 
have turned against it are, in themselves, 
passwords to fame and fortune. It is diffi- 
cult to assess the value of such testimony. 


The review continues: 


2. In the seedy ranks of nS 
informers, Whittaker Chambers stands i 
a class by himself. Thousands regard bes 
as a kind of a saint; but much more space 
is given in the review to the views of 
“others” who note the “false pathos,” the 
“cunning,” and even the suggestion of men- 
tal instability said to be contained in the 
book. The review admits Chambers’ liter- 
ary skill, but states that his sentimentality 
and self- -pity more than offset it. 

3. The reviewer admits that the main im- 
portance of the book is its attempt to 
“raise the whole issue between himself 
(Chambers) and Hiss beyond its personal 
and immediate political ‘level.”” Chambers 
attempts to play the role not of “a police 
witness in a trial, but a witness in the sense 
of a martyr—one prepared to die for a 
principle. . . . in a battle between good an 
evil.” 

4. The reviewer then (without logic) 
writes Chambers down as obviously jealous 
of Hiss, unable to kill a chicken, “ambiva- 
lent,” hating himself and society. 

5. “To satisfy his conscience,” the re- 
view continues, “Chambers is compelled 
wildly to exaggerate the influence of Hiss 
and Communism in the United States.” 


6. You cannot trust Chambers (is im- 

plied) because he is one of those whose 
“temperament desires a cause to which they 
can wholly submit themselves. Any au- 
thoritative religion, Communism or other, 
will serve.” Chambers cannot be considered 
right in believing the Communist question 
one between Good and Evil. The review 
then cites Franco and Per6n as bad examples 
of the results of authoritative religion. It 
continues, in essence: 

7. Chambers is against Communism; he 
thinks that Communism represents Evil; he 
has come back to God and hence is against 
liberalism—hates all of “established repu- 
tation,” hates “those who have any claim 
to authority as a result of priv ilege, ” resents 
that a “university training’ was “denied” 
him. In conclusion he is a witness who can- 
not be trusted, actuated by “hate and bitter 
envy of man.” 


Careful reading of the review in full 
will reveal how completely it has ac- 
cepted the three basic assumptions out- 
lined above. To the English reviewer, 
Chambers is queer, untrustworthy, prob- 
ably unbalanced—hence not to be be- 
lieved; Communist infiltration and influ- 
ence have been wildly exaggerated— 
hence not important; and the Communist 
attack will be settled as a political matter 
at the polls—hence nothing to worry 
about. 


IN AMERICA 


Americans 
are coming to take quite contrary views 
with regard to the three assumptions re- 
garding Communism discussed above. 
Communism is not a political party, we 
think, but rather a philosophy, a religion, 
a way of life not only different but ac- 
tiv ely hostile. We believe that Commun- 
ism in the USSR is a threat to free insti- 
tutions. Among the ranks of Communists 
we find not only the seedy, the envious, 
and the haters but also ‘ ‘people like you 
and me”—people more idealistic and 
more willing to sacrifice. 


In contrast with Europe, 
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1. The American regards American 
Capitalism vs. USSR Communism as a 
struggle between Good and Evil; and the 
tactics employed by the Communists are 
not those of a political party so much as 
those of conspiracy and the seizure of 

wer. 

Many Americans have read Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin. The tactics of the 
coup d’état, revolutions, seizure of power 
are plainly stated. USSR actions indicate 
no deviation whatever from basic doc- 
trines announced thirty-five years ago. 
Even our information about the Soviet 
educational system plainly reveals the 
aggressive nature of Soviet policy. Not 
only did Chambers, Bentley, and Massing 
plainly testify that these are the Soviet 
tactics but their testimony was specifi- 
cally corroborated by Philbrick and other 
witnesses under oath before our courts. 
Rither there is a powerful, dangerous 
conspiracy within our ranks or there is 
the unthinkable alternative that great 
numbers of people have banded together 
for fame or fortune to make a gang of 
liars, bluffers, or practical jokers. The 
American has come to know that the 
Communist party is only camouflage for 
amovement which repeatedly and pub- 
licly has stated that it contemplates seiz- 
ure of power by direct action in some 
future time of crisis. 

Americans believe that Soviet Com- 
munism penetrated deeply into 
American life and that reports of inform- 
ers have not exaggerated this menace. 

American teachers and _ intellectuals 
sem to know a great deal more about 
the various trials (Hiss, the eleven Com- 
munist leaders, etc.) and the reports of 
the informers than do the British or Con- 
tinentals. 

Americans (and here I remind you 
again of the qualifications with which 
| introduced this not all 


has 


discussion: 


Americans, but the general trend of 
American opinion) are inclined to ac- 
cept as generally true the reports of the 
informers. We read the testimony of a 
series of witnesses who had worked un- 
derground for the FBI at great personal 
sacrifice, indeed at their peril; and those 
who studied the Communist movement 
from the inside certainly support the 
revelations of Bentley, Chambers, and 
Massing. Chambers, they think, is telling 
the truth. To call him ‘ ‘seedy,” to imply 
that his actions were for the purpose of 
gaining fame or fortune, is to ignore his 
sacrifice of his important and well-paid 
post as a top editor of one of our most 
influential publications; and the sugges- 
tion that he acted in response to popular 
demand for autos-da-fé overlooks the 
fact that his first revelation came in 1939, 
just as quickly after the announcement 
of the Nazi-Soviet Pact as he could gain 
the ear of a high government official. To 
imply that Chambers is insane, because 
of his full and frank account of his fam- 
ily and his own reactions to the despair 
and isolation of his situation, is to dis- 
regard the whole context of the book. 
Let him who has no odd relatives, no un- 
usual family habits; let him who has 
never passed a white night worrying 
over an apparently impossible dilemma 
—let him cast the first stone. 

Many Americans cannot see why 
Chambers can be fairly accused of exag- 
geration. What he says about the influ- 
ence of Hiss and Communism is not in 
general terms; he names particular per- 
sons at particular times in particular 
places. This description of “Washington 
before and during the war as run by 
Communists and fellow-travellers,” 
which appeared to the English reviewer 
as exaggeration and as “useful to the Mc- 
Carthy-ites,” is not tossed aside in the 
United States. There is considerable dif- 
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ference of opinion about McCarthy and 
his tactics, but even his worst critics have 
to admit that he is not always wrong. 
Americans believe that there was (and 
probably is) a powerful Communist con- 
spiracy and that it has penetrated quite 
deeply into American government and 
life. 

3. Americans have learned that not all 
Communists are “queer”; and that Com- 
munism may have appeal for even the 
most able and idealistic of our young 
people. 

The revelations of the informers have 
given the Americans a new idea of what 
a Communist is like. For over a third of 
a century—ever since I first came to 
know Communists and Communism in 
Siberia in 1918—I have stated now and 
then in public addresses that the fight 
against Communism would be 
we could recognize our enemy. 


easier if 
If — 
every Communist wore a tall fur cap, ¢ 
black beard, a smock, a sheepskin coat, 
carried a gun in each hand, hand grenades 
in his belt, and a knife in his teeth, then 
you would know whom you had to fight. 
But the Communists I met in Siberia 
were mostly quiet people, scholarly, with 
strong sy mpathy for the underdog and 
a resolve to do something about him. 
The Chambers and Bentley books de- 
scribe Communists of such a type. The 
English review refers to Chambers as one 
of these men whose “temperaments de- 
sire a cause to Ww hich they can wholly 
submit themselves” and seems to imply 
that such is an unusual human trait. But 
it is not unusual; it is almost universal. 
To desire to give one’s life to a cause is, 
I think, the distinctive mark of man. 
Chambers and Bentley joined the Com- 
munist movement precisely because its 
purpose was one to which each believed 
he could wholly subscribe, and because 
its program seemed practical and called 
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for their full participation—even more, 
for their complete dedication. They 
seemed to go into it for the same reasons 
that one would enter the ministry or 
teaching or the missionary field. 

The Chambers and Bentley stories 
should be interesting to professors and 
administrators hereabouts and _ should 
cause them furiously to think; for after 
all they were our students or pupils not 
so long ago. 

Judging upon the basis of sheer native 
ability alone, it is obvious that Chambers 
and Bentley were students of great prom- 
ise. Chambers, without influence, rose to 
the top of the editorial ladder. Bentley 
later revealed great administrative ability 
in her operation of an intricate Com- 
munist apparatus. Yet despite their abil- 
ity, both made great mistakes when they 
were students; and it is a great tragedy 
that their educational experience did not 
help them at that time to foresee their 
errors and that they were not attracted 
to a life of devotion to American ideals, 
Obviously, so far as these two were con- 
cerned, Communism offered a more at- 
tractive and practical program for social 
betterment. 

Our schools and colleges and universi- 
ties will be recreant to their duty, will 
fail to play the part in the defense of free- 
dom that the American people demand, 
if young people of great ability con- 
tinue to be so easily seduced; if we fail 
to attract them and command their con- 
secration to the defense and furtherance 
of our ideals. That is why I think our 
Citizenship Education Project and similar 
projects are so important and deserve our 
fullest support. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The analysis we have just made, in 
general, supports the American side of 
this controversy. 
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COMMUNISM AND EDUCATION 


The Communist threat is too danger- 
ous to be ignored. We at Teachers Col- 
lege well remember two occasions just 
ifter World War II when we consulted 
with Jan Masaryk and heard a lecture 
by the then Ambassador from Czecho- 
Jovakia to W ashington. Each expressed 
no fear of Communism, stated that his 
country could live happily between the 
two great powers and could well inter- 
pret the one to the other. Czech liberty, 
they thought, was in no danger of ex- 
tinction. Yet it was only a short time 
until the crushed body of Jan Masaryk 
lay beneath his window and the Am- 
bassador languished in exile, far from 
the country which had been betrayed 
by enemies within. 

‘Europeans run grave risks when they 
underestimate the Communist threat. 
They run even greater risks when they 
permit their schools to remain neutral 
regarding a question of life and death. 

The above analysis also supports the 
American decision that schools must take 
definite action with regard to Commun- 
ism. Schools cannot remain neutral when 
it comes to the question of liberty vs. 
tyranny, any more than they can refuse 
to take sides on questions of right and 
wrong. The American school adminis- 
trator, the college president will fail in 
his duty if he ignores education for citi- 
zenship and refuses to give it every en- 
couragement and support. No future 
student should be condemned to attend 
aschool or a college which makes no 
conscious effort to capture the enthusi- 
asm and idealism of the young and offers 
no program capable of enlisting his will- 
ingness to serve. This analysis puts educa- 
tion for American citizenship at the top 
of the list in our program of studies. 
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When American schools and colleges 
have strong programs of citizenship edu- 
cation; when the teachers have developed 
high skill in presenting such instruction 
and in guiding such activities; when ma- 
terials of instruction have been well pre- 
pared and widely available; when pupils 
take advantage of such opportunities; 
then the negative side of anti-Commun- 
ist activities may assume lesser impor- 
tance. There will obv iously be far less 
need for teachers’ oaths, Communist ban- 
ning, and textbook inquiries when pupils 
and teachers are engaged in powerful 
programs of Americanism. The more 
positive the teaching, the less need for 
restrictive measures. 

We Americans know that we are at 
war right now. We are in a shooting 
war, the third greatest foreign war in 
our history. Most of the free ‘peoples of 
the world are taking some part in this 
war. We are also in a cold war that may 
continue for a long time. In modern 
war we cannot leave the fighting to hired 
mercenaries or to professional warriors. 
In total war, every person, every institu- 
tion must do its part. Education cannot 
remain aloof. 

Oliver Cromwell once gave a definition 
of his ideal soldier. He said, “I had rather 
have a plain russet-coated Captain that 
knows what he fights for and loves what 
he knows, than that which you call a 
gentleman and nothing else.” ‘That is 
what the free people of the world need 
in this modern, total war in which we 
are all engaged: Citizens who know what 
they fight for and love what they know. 
What they fight for they learn in school. 
What they love they gain in school. Clad 
in such shining armor, neither they nor 
we need fear any foe. 
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Implications of Intelligence and Cultural 


Differences 


INTRODUCTION 


| pee since Binet pioneered modern 
intelligence tests they have been 
criticized. Few parents and fewer sci- 
entists ever criticized the tests because 
some children made high scores on them, 


but many have been concerned because 
some children got low scores. The sci- 


entifically oriented psychologist, of 
course, sought reasons for such low 


scores. Even Binet recognized that low 
scores may result because some children 
lack some kinds of experiences. Since 
then others have found that Jow scores 
may be attributable to different cultural 
emphases—what a culture considers im- 
portant or what a culture rewards. 

Many psychologists believed (and still 
do believe) that a child’s intellectual per- 
formances, for the most part, are due to 
his genetic equipment. New reasons to 
reconsider the argument are given in 
the recent Intelligence and Cultural Dif- 
ferences. 

In the book, Dr. Eells discussed the 
kind and variety of items found in con- 
ventional group intelligence tests on 
which children from high socioeconomic 
backgrounds have an advantage over 
children from low socioeconomic back- 

1Kenneth Eells, Allison Davis, Robert Z. 
Havighurst, Virgil E. Herrick, and Ralph 
Tyler, Intelligence and Cultural Differences: 


Study of Cultural Learning and Problem-Solv- 
ing (University of Chicago Press, 1951). 388 p. 
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grounds. High status children showed 


superior performance in verbal items. 
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and least on geometric 
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intelligence tests should avoid all types 
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of problems on which any one socio- 
economic group has had more experience 
or practice than another. Does the superi- 
ority of the high status children on 
verbal items constitute a bias in differ- 
ential experience? Are current tests of 
intelligence unfair to children of lower 
level cultures because of it? So impor- 
tant and so challenging were the ques- 
tions that a symposium was organized 
around the “Implications of the Chicago 
Studies of Intelligence and Cultural Dif- 
ferences” at the annual meeting of the 
American Psychological Association in 
its Division of E valuation and Measure- 
ment at Washington, D. C., on Septem- 
ber 2, 1952. Papers were presented by 
four people: Dr. Kenneth Fells as one of 
the investigators; Dr. Robert T. Lennon, 
World Book Company, as a test-pub- 
lisher; Dr. Irving Lorge as a test-maker; 
and Dr. John L. Stenquist, City of Balt 
more Public Schools, as a test-user. 

Dr. Stenquist and I felt that the im- 
plications that the test-user and the test 
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maker saw should be of concern to all 
educators. We agreed that our papers 
should be published as a unit—not to 
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T: the user of tests in a large school 
system, the problem discussed here 
| snot materially different from that of 
the psychologist, investigator, or test 
soducer. What we all want, I take it, 
sa valid test of what we purport to be 
measuring, and today we are talking 
, bout the measurement of intelligence, 
| whatever that is. If, because of inappro- 
priate or unfair content or procedures, 
the tests we are using fail significantly 
0 measure what we have been calling 
mtelligence, it goes without saying that 
we all want such failure remedied—and 
remedied forthwith if possible. 
To me, the issue with which we are 
lere concerned is essentially 
finitions and purposes. 


y one of 
If we were 
sa on what we mean by intelligence; 
iwe were agreed on how so-called in- 


*Dr. Lorge was so much impressed with 
Dr. Stenquist’s paper that he asked permission 
publish it. Dr. Stenquist generously agreed. 
On November 8 he died, but his paper is 
published here posthumously. 

Dr. Stenquist’s early recognition of the dif- 
erent kinds of ability and his development of 
the famous Mechanical Assembly Tests (his 
octoral project at Teachers C ollege, Columbia 
University, 1922) were important to the 
gowth of the vocational guidance movement 
id to guidance and counseling of “all the 
thildren.” His paper truly exemplifies his keen 
might as a scientist and his warm understand- 
| Mg as an educator.—Editor 


| *Eells et al., op. cit., Chapter VI. 
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add to the polemics, but rather to present 
the issues for the schoolmen of America. 


IRVING LORGE 


As Seen by a Test-User* 


JOHN L. STENQUIST 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


telligence ratings are to be interpreted; 
if we were agreed on whether there are 
kinds of intelligence—and what they are 
—there might have been no need for 
these admirable Chicago studies or for 
this meeting. What kind of ability are 
we attempting to identify and measure? 
Are we searching merely for the ability 
to succeed in present-day culture as 
epitomized in our schools, or are we try- 
ing to measure the ability to think 
some broader sense? If we adopt the 
definition of intelligence most frequently 
used in this report, namely “the ability 
to solve problems,” we immediately are 
met by the second challenge, “What 
problems?” 

If the attribute we wish to measure 
and to recognize and develop is chiefly 
scholastic, linguistic, and academic abil- 
ity,we should have no great quarrel with 
present-day intelligence tests. As Tyler 
effectively points ‘out? our present- -day 
so-called intelligence tests adequately 
predict success in typical present-day 
schools. If we wanted merely a device 
to select the pupils most likely to be edu- 
cable in current curricula we would have 
no great problem. But however impor- 
tant this selective function may be—and 
1 would be among the last to say it is 
not important—the fact remains that a 

8 [bid., Chapter VI. 
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large proportion of our population can- 
not effectively show their abilities in 
these terms. 

In a land where we proclaim that we 
maintain a system of free public educa- 
tion for “all the children of all the peo- 
ple,” what the test-user in the schools 
wants is tests that will most faithfully re- 
flect, regardless of socioeconomic status, 
the relative mental capacities and stage 
of development of each child. Today 
we are concerned with the measurement 
of the thinking machine itself—with 
brain power as such—and how better 
to appraise its potential. But we should 
keep in mind that Kelley demonstrated 
long ago that there is some go per cent 
identity in what we have been calling 
intelligence, on the one hand, and school 
achievement, on the other, and that this 
in itself may cast doubt on the all-in- 
clusive validity of current general in- 
telligence tests. For I think there is 
serious doubt that school achievement— 
by which our current intelligence tests 
are so largely validated—is the ultimate 
measure of thinking power. Witness the 
achievements of countless men and 
women of genius who were called medi- 
ocre or failures in school. “When I left 
school,” says Charles Darwin in his auto- 
biography, “T was for my age neither 
high nor low, and I believe that I was 
considered by all my masters and by my 
father as a very ordinary rather 
below the common standard in intellect.” 
John Dalton was “not quick” intellec- 
tually; indeed, there was nothing in his 
work to indicate any unusual ability. 
Samuel Johnson was indolent. Robert 
Fulton was a dullard because his mind 
was filled with thoughts about other 
things than his studies. The diploma 
which Henrik Ibsen received from the 
Christiania High School represented the 


boy, 
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lowest grades which would admit of 
graduation. In our own day such lead- 
ers as —— Ford, Thomas Edison, 
Carver, Goodyear, Mergenthaler, Bar. 
num, and a host of others that we could 
mention are not conspicuous for their 
school records, though each of these men 
was destined to revolutionize in large 
degree the age in which he lived. Con- 
versely, too many high-ranking graduates 
of our schools fail in later life to show 
marks of distinction. “The merely well- 
informed man,” says Whitehead, “‘is the 
most useless bore on God’s earth. What 
we should aim at is producing men who 
possess both culture and expert knowl 
edge in some special direction.” 

If in this study the purpose is merely 
to discover new techniques, such as 
simplified vocabularies, graphic items, or 
pictorial content to try to salvage indi- 
viduals who have already shown that they 
cannot compete with the scholastically 
minded, I fear the harvest will be meager. 
Through efforts to recognize and respect 
status differences we may establish that 
a few more individuals actually possess 
the type of ability that is reflected in the 
traditional I. Q. concept if we extend 
these crutches to them and thus help 
them a little up the ramp. But I fear this 
is meeting only a part of the problem. 
It seems clear to me that if we are to 
gauge our measuring stick to the whole 
range of human mental ability we must 
have a broader criterion than success in 
present-day schools. 

But if school achievement is not a 
satisfactory criterion we are left with the 
necessity of finding a better one. There 
is the rub! And I suspect our stumbling 
block is precisely in the traditional I. Q. 
concept itself. The more I attempt to 
compress the notion of an all-inclusive 
general intelligence into a single index 
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the more I am persuaded that it is a 
profitless undertaking. I think we shall 
make greater progress, in the schools at 
least, if we avoid it and look instead to- 
ward simpler concepts. Why not discard 
the intelligence label altogether and 
christen abilities as aptitudes over areas 
as varied as may be? If we were to re- 
name the old I. Q. concept once and for 
all, calling it perhaps scholastic or aca- 
demic aptitude, and if we were to rec- 
ognize as coordinate with it other apti- 
tudes, we might circumvent some of the 
volatile, explosive, and illusive atmos- 
phere associated with the term general 
intelligence. We might thus also avoid 
some of the invidious distinctions and 
emotional obfuscations associated with it. 

Nearly four decades ago, in the en- 
thusiasm of my youth I dabbled with 
this notion when, as E. L. Thorndike’s 
student at Teachers College, Columbia, 
I pioneered in experiments with tests of 
mechanical aptitude. During the inter- 
vening years I have noted increasing use 
of the concept of aptitudes. Thorndike’s 
proposal to classify mental ability as aca- 
demic, social, and mechanical is widely 
known, though he referred to each of 
them as a variety of intelligence. In the 
light of the facts revealed by these highly 
commendable Chicago studies it should 
not be necessary to further belabor the 
point that the tests we are examining, 
namely, typical present-day group intel- 
ligence tests, are heavily weighted with 
middle or upper social class terminology, 
most of which is linguistic and academic. 
That lack of scholastic ability is in some 


| degree the reflection of socioeconomic 


status differences in our population is 
undoubtedly true. Whether or not new 
and different types of intelligence tests 
will show that some low-ranking children 
actually have scholastic abilities which 
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we are not now measuring, these chil- 
dren are certainly, in any case, daily 
and abundantly showi ing in our schools 
that they are having great difficulty in 
mastering our academic school programs, 
despite concentrated efforts to modify 
our courses and to improve our teaching 
methods. In every city, teachers struggle 
not only with indifferent pupils in regular 
classes, but also with difficult, unscho- 
lastic, and retarded pupils in special 
classes. Here all the skills of good teach- 
ing and all the advantages of a good 
school too often fail to find response. 
Is it likely that any conceivable modifica- 
tion of our tests will discover scholastic 
abilities in an hour (or even in a day) 
that are not discovered in term after 
term of school? 

In this report, schools and schoolmen 
are criticized because they operate at 
what is here called a middle-class culture 
level that may be foreign and unintel- 
ligible to many pupils at the lower strata 
levels. Should the schools’ program then, 
like the tests, be recast in terms of some 
lower level of culture? Are we to move 
toward the lowest common denominator? 
Should we discard or further dilute the 
schools’ offerings to make them com- 
patible with the abilities of the lowest 
levels? I know of no one who would 
advocate such a move and I have yet 
to find the first parent who wants his 
child nurtured on any lower-level cul- 
ture, regardless of how poorly that child 
may be succeeding. A new brand of 
1.Q., unshackled by linguistic or aca- 
demic handicaps, structured in terms 
untainted by middle-class culture can no 
doubt be produced. What it would mean 
and how its norms are to be established 
would depend on our definitions. 
Whether or not such an I. Q. would be 
of value to the schoolman is not clear. 
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It would presumably assert that many 
pupils who we already know cannot do 
school work would none the less rate 
high by this new measure, and could 
claim high I. Q.’s. Would it also mean 
that some present-day high I. Q.’s would 
in the new terms actually be low I1.Q.’s? 
Whether or not you succeed in meas- 
uring the individual at the lower levels 
in terms that are more meaningful than 
those we now employ, the school’s job 
remains. It must continue to receive all 
the children and to strive to equip them 
in so far as it can to compete not only 
with one another but with their higher 
status fellows as well. To the user of 
tests in school systems, therefore, the 
major implications of the question under 
discussion are concerned not so much 
with techniques as with what your tech- 
niques and improved analyses predicate, 
namely, the need for a broadening of 
educational aims and objectives in our 
schools. lf you can show that a substan- 
tial proportion of our population fails to 
exhibit its true mental potential through 
current intelligence tests—not because 
low-ranking pupils actually lack all prob- 
lem-solving capacity, but because the 
tests are cast in what to the pupils 
largely a foreign and unknown language 
—then you have shown that we are not 
only untruthfully labeling these pupils 
as lacking in intelligence. but, what is 
more important, we are wasting human 
resources as well. In the public schools 
this labeling in itself, though it be quite 
incidental, is unfortunate and should be 
discouraged. If it is true, as Tyler says, 
with qualifications, that “The school’s 
primary emphasis is on the memorization 
of textbook content” (which I hope is 
not true), and as he further says that 
“The development of an intelligent per- 
son—one who is able to analyze prob- 
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lems, to think them through clearly, and 
to bring to bear on them a wide variety 
of information; who understands and 
cherishes significant and desirable social 
and personal values; who can formulate 
and carry out a plan of action in the 
light of his know ledge and values”—is 
not the goal toward which schools and 
colleges are aiming in practice, then | 
say it is high time that we learn not only 
to measure such traits but to adjust our 
school machinery to their development. 

I am convinced that a major implica- 
tion of the facts disclosed in this study, 
and by our common experience in more 
than thirty years of intelligence testing, 
is that both in our concept of intelligence 
and in our program of education we shall 
be obliged, in the words of Superintend- 
ent Lemmel of Baltimore, “‘to broaden 
our base.” The schoolman’s problem is 
how to do this, and how to do it without 
lowering our standards. His job, as I see 
it, is to detect and release and _ better 
develop hitherto undiscovered talent, not 
only of the traditional scholastic type 
but of other types as well, and I do not 
believe that this is side-stepping the 
problem with which these studies began. 
I believe, on the contrary, that if we 
abandon the idea of trying to compress 
so illusive a concept as general intelli- 
gence into a single index and recognize 
at least that this indefinable attribute 
exists in more than one variety we shall 
make greater progress in our schools as 
well as in our psychological laboratories. 
In our schools we have long since learned 
that our problems are not ‘solved merely 
by classifying pupils according to pres- 
ent-day intelligence test ratings. For the 
lower ends of our distribution we have 
always with us. That their education de- 
mands far more than their proportionate 
share of the schools’ energies is a truism 
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too well known to require elucidation. 

So, too, it is a truism that the lower, 
middle, and upper socioeconomic dis- 
tribution of our populations we shall 

robably always have with us also, de- 
spite all efforts of our schools, our social 
agencies, our economic advances, and 
the utopias we hear about at our political 
and psychological conventions. And we 
shall have them even after we develop 
tests freed from status differences. On 
the other hand, the half century since 
Binet first wrestled with cultural and 
status difference problems has probably 
done more to reduce class differences 
than any like period in history. Until 
we make some progress in improving 
the breed, as has so brilliantly been dem- 
onstrated can be done in the case of 
lower animals, I presume we shall con- 
tinue to have our wide distributions of 
native abilities, whatever we call them. 
These abilities probably contribute as 
much to status differences as status dif- 
ferences contribute to differences in 
mental ability. 

The user of tests has the constant 
challenge of assaying and reassaying our 
population (especially the lower third or 
half of our distributions of all test scores) 
to discover, if possible, talents not yet 
evident. It is increasingly clear that this 
great segment of our population cannot 
merely be neglected or discarded. Even 
though it may be lacking in the typical 
scholastic aptitude traditionally required 
for success in our schools, its talents, 
whatever they are, must be discovered 
and developed. Indeed, a marked current 
tendency in American public education 
1s precisely the flooding of upper grades 
and high school by more and more pupils 
of below-standard scholastic achieve- 
ment. This may be in part the result of 
better compulsory attendance laws and 


current theories of continuous progress. 
But it is also, in part, the result of the 
thesis that “the schools belong to all the 
children of all the people,” as is strikingly 
attested by the enormous increase in sec- 
ondary enrollments and the increasing 
faith in the efficacy of schooling in 
general. 

Am I, then, proposing to abandon 
scholastic standards and the scholarship 
which through the ages have sustained 
our culture? No I am not. And I assume 
no party to this investigation would 
maintain such a thesis or question that 
the full flowering of our culture and 
civilization is chiefly sustained by the 
scholarship that our educational structure 
has maintained. The job of the school 
remains, as always, to transmit as best 
it can to all an epitome of the most pre- 
cious facts of our culture: the ability 
to read and write; mastery of the rudi- 
ments of number; a knowledge of the 
mother tongue, of the world in which 
we live and its history, and something of 
the arts and skills by which man survives. 
As is well said by Dr. Bestor in the cur- 
rent issue of the Scientific Monthly, 
“Trial and error, through the centuries, 
has resulted in the perfection of these 
tools of investigation, by which each 
generation is enabled to master the new 
environment and the new conditions of 
life that surround it. This ability to solve 
new problems by using the accumulated 
intellectual power of the race is man- 
kind’s most precious possession. To 
transmit this power of disciplined think- 
ing is the primary and inescapable re- 
sponsibility of an educational system.” 
As the school is the epitome of our cul- 
ture so our tests should be the epitome of 
our schools. In the words of the prophet 
of old, | would “Prove all things; hold 
fast that which is good.” If new and 
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better tests can be devised that better 
reflect the potentials of our population 
they should be hastened. If what is pro- 


posed is merely the lowering of the cul- 
tural standards we have reached, we shall 
be stepping backward. 


As Seen by a Test-Maker 


IRVING LORGE 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


A book that has been publicized as 
widely as Intelligence and Cultural 
Differences, must have, of necessity, im- 
plications for the field of psychology 
and particularly for psychological meas- 
urement. Such implications, of course, 
must stem from the facts themselves. The 
first question that must be asked is 
whether the book makes new contribu- 
tions of substantive knowledge, or of 
new methods of getting at knowledge, 
or of new research design, or of new in- 
terpretations of the facts elicited by these 
new procedures and explanations. Even 
if the book makes no new contributions 
there still may be some implications for 
revitalizing and reorienting research in 
the association between intelligence and 
culture. 

By avocation I have been a rural 
sociologist since 1929, concerned with 
the factors that make for the social and 
economic development of American 
agricultural villages. I have therefore 
been aware of the impact of the various 
facets of rural life upon individual 
growth and development in educational 
achievement and social adjustment, as 
well as in vocational aspirations and reali- 
zations. Furthermore, as a psychologist 
I have published evidence on the rela- 
tionship between the utilization of edu- 
cational opportunities and the increment 


in intelligence test scores. In “Schooling 
Makes a Difference”* it was demon- 
strated that if individuals matched for 
intelligence test score at fourteen years 
of age obtain different amounts of edu- 
cation from age fourteen to twenty-four, 
those getting more of education achieve 
higher intelligence test scores at or near 
age thirty-four, twenty years later. There 
can be little doubt that economic ad- 
vantage may favor some individuals and 
some groups in measured intelligence. 
Hence, my general position is that 
there is a relationship between any ade- 
quate test of intelligence and any rea- 
sonable and reliable appraisal of social, 
economic, and/or educational status. 
This position, moreover, is not difficult 
to maintain in view of the fifty years of 
research which has been accumulating 
to verify the affiliation between cultural 
aspects of the environment and the in- 
telligent behavior of individuals. It is 
well known that the book under discus- 
sion adds to this generalization by giving 
the empirical evidence that there is a 
correlation between measures of social 
status and of intelligence ranging from 
.20 to .43. Some psychometricians may, 
indeed, be surprised that the correlations 


‘Irving Lorge, “Schooling Makes a Differ- 
ence.” Teachers College Record, vol. 46, pp. 
483-92, May, 1945. 
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are so low; most have accepted by now 
the empirical evidence that between 
measures of social status and of intelli- 
gence there is a non-chance relationship. 

In the abstract, an individual’s per- 
formances on an intelligence test, for 
instance, have been considered as due to 
the action of, and interaction among, 
three aspects: endowment, environment, 
and maturation. Endowment, in this con- 
ceptualization, is considered to represent 
the potentialities for achievement con- 
tributed through and by heredity; en- 
vironment is considered to represent the 
opportunities afforded for the utiliza- 
tion of the biological potentialities for 
achievement, and maturation represents 
the variation in performance as a con- 
sequence of the physiological develop- 
ment and change of the individual from 
birth to senescence. Conceptually, the 
factors subsumed under endowment, 
maturation, and environment are not 
simple; neither are they easy to measure, 
appraise, or evaluate. The geneticist can- 
not yet demonstrate the relationship be- 
tween specific chromosomes and so-called 
intelligence; nor can the sociologist 
specify the aspects of the culture that 
will affect it. Although geneticists can 
predict that some kinds of genetic con- 
stitution are likely to influence intellec- 
tual development adversely, and although 
the sociologist-psychologist has evidence 
that highly deprivational environment 
may influence intellectual development 
adversely, neither can make positive state- 
ments for the full range of genetic com- 
bination or of environmental circum- 
stance. 

Since every test of intelligence must 
be an environmental task, it must be 
obvious that the complete isolation of 
the relative contributions of endowment, 
maturation, and environment from cur- 


rent techniques and instruments is not 
possible now. Attempts at such isolation, 
however, should not be condemned; 
rather they should be encouraged so as 
to lead to suggestions for improvement 
wherever feasible. The authors of these 
tests, of course, assayed to estimate the 
relationship between intelligence and so- 
cial status. The procedures are familiar 
to most people in the testing field. For 
emphasis, however, they will be briefly 
retold. 

In an urban community, to each in- 
dividual with a specified chronological 
age, at least four so-called measures of 
intelligence were given, and for each in- 
dividual an estimate of his family’s social 
status was made. The estimate was made 
by giving credits for occupational status 
or level, for level of parent or midparent’s 
completed schooling, for the general ade- 
quacy of the housing, and for the general 
quality of the area contiguous to the 
dwelling. Thus, for each subject there 
are at least four measures of intelligence 
and four measures of social status in 
each age group. Of course certain other 
measures of individual adjustment were, 
or could have been made, available. Such 
measures would be sex (because girls per- 
form differently from boys on aspects of 
intelligence tests), grade- -placement (be- 
cause some children are retarded because 
of illness, economic disadvantage, or in- 
ferred stupidity), age (because even 
within the span of a single year the 
youngest individuals in a specified ¢ grade 
have a differential over those that are 
older), and so on. 

The authors had it in their decision to 
compute and report all the intercorrela- 
tions among at least eleven measures. Had 
these been given, there would have been 
some basis for estimating those aspects of 
performance that are associated with the 
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intellectual measures and those that are 
associated with aspects of social status. 
Factorial methods would have allowed 
the estimates, let us say, of Spearman’s 
g, and, of Warner’s w for status. Or again, 
it would have been possible by the use of 
partial correlation procedures to obtain 
for each individual, on each intelligence 
test, that part of the intelligence test 
score independent of the score for social 
status, separately or as summed in the 
Composite Index of Status Characteris- 
tics. Of course the danger that partialling 
will take out too much must be recog- 
nized, but a first order approximation 
either via factorial methods or partial 
correlation technique would have tre- 
mendous advantages over the working 
assumption that there is no intellectual 
difference, on the average, between in- 
dividuals classified as High Status Old 
Americans and those classified as Low 
Status Old Americans. 

For instance, the empirical data are 
given that in the total nine- to ten-year- 
old group, the correlation between in- 
telligence quotient and the Index of 
Status Characteristics is .35 for the 
Henmon-Nelson test. On the basis of 
these data, a regression equation pre- 
dicting I.Q. from the knowledge of 
I. S.C. is readily computed. By the use of 
such an equation the estimated average 
I.Q. for the High Status Old American 
group in 118.9 and for the Low Status 
Old American group is 99.6, which com- 
pares reasonably well for the correspond- 
ing obtained averages of 115.8 and 98.4. 
Is the obtained difference of 17.4 or the 
estimated difference of 19.3 only attrib- 
utable to I. S. C. or is it related to the 
fact that these differences are mediated 
through associated factors such as less 
schooling and greater retardation, or may 
it not be that there are actually more 


stupid children in the Low Status Old 
American group? 

Nothing in the data presented or in the 
variables that could have been utilized 
will give evidence on either question. In- 
terpretation is hampered by the very in- 
determinacy of the measurements them- 
selves. It is reasonable, however, to sur- 
mise that the answer will not be just 
stupidity in the Low socioeconomic 
group or just acceleration in the High. 
The empirical fact that there are differ- 
ences, however, means that the average 
percentage of right answers on each in- 
telligence test item must be greater for 
High Status groups and, conversely, that 
the average number of errors must be 
greater for Low Status groups. 

Any direct comparison of per cent 
right, item by item, between High and 
Low Status groups necessarily must be 
related to the average difference expected 
and obtained between groups. The au- 
thors, indeed, do show that for the nine- 
to ten-year-olds, the median per cent 
right for High Status Old Americans is 
81.6, while the median per cent right for 
Low Status Old Americans is 70.0. The 
difference between widely separated 
groups seems statistically significant, but 
much of it is the result of their havi ing 
been chosen to be different on the basis 
of I.S.C. The groups really should not 
be tested by statistics appropriate to ran- 
domly chosen groups. 

Moreover, the differences that inhere 
in the two groups will be reflected to a 
greater or lesser degree item by item 
because, as the authors indicate, the ma- 
jority of the items have been chosen by 
the criterion of internal consistency. The 
item analysis, therefore, yields the same 
evidence that the total score or I.Q. 
analysis gives, and it does so without the 
benefit of a validity estimate of the ac- 
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tual goodness of the items as measures 
of “intellectual ability.” 

The authors, in my opinion, would 
have done much better had they esti- 
mated the g and the w score, that is, in- 
tellect and status, for each individual boa 
then, item by item estimated the correla- 
tion between success on the item and the 
g score in the independence of w. By this 
procedure the goodness of item for the 
estimation of “intelligence” would have 
been obtained by the statistical device 
of making the linear contribution of w 
zero. 

Such a series of items validities, 7i¢ w, 
would seem to provide a more reasonable 
basis for developing a test than the search 
for a series of items on which Low and 
High Status groups make the same per- 
centage of right answers. 

No more can there be doubt that meas- 
ures of intelligence and measures of so- 
cial status are related. The implication 
for the current test-maker is that he 
makes the test-user aware of the fact. 
The test-user must recognize that a Low 
Status person may get only 70 per cent 
of the items correct or earn an I. Q. of 
98, but he must also know that within 
such a group the potential I.Q.’s will 
range from 60 to beyond 150. The varia- 
tion within the same social strata may be 
considered to represent variations in other 
social or cultural aspects within the 
group, but it is more in keeping with the 
facts to suggest that the variation repre- 
sents variation in endowment. Statisti- 
cally, on the basis of the data, taking the 
correlation of .20 to .43, the percentage 
contribution of social class is from about 
4 per cent to 19 per cent. These con- 


tributions, however, are too large, since 
age, school grade, sex, and other variables 
that are related to intellectual perform- 
ance have not been adequately con- 
sidered. 

The primary implication of the au- 
thors’ research is that the procedures 
suggested will not yield a test of intelli- 
gence that is culture-fair as much as it 
will yield a test of some unknown func- 
tion that will correlate zero with pre- 
vailing measures of social class or status. 

By contrast, the implication follows 
that a more adequate measure of “intelli- 
gence” that is culture-fair can be gotten 
by the technique of selecting items with 
high Tig.w, Validity indexes. Statistically, 
the indexes will be the more stable the 
larger the sample tested. In the case of 
the study, then, the validity indexes 
would have had the stability of 
2500 cases versus that of 600. 

The authors have not made novel con- 
tributions to substantive knowledge, or 
to research design, or to procedures; nor 
have they contributed new interpreta- 
tions of established facts. They have, 
however, reinstigated an interest in the 
question of the relation between status 
and intellect. Their data, indeed, can 
serve the purpose of giving a bench 
mark for the interrelation of these factors 
for the year 1946. In the amelioration 
of educational opportunity, in attempt- 
ing to make “children more effective and 
happy in their lives,” and in the widen- 
ing of communications and interactions 
the relationship may be reduced. It is 
hoped that some researchers as enterpris- 
ing as the Chicago group will bring in 
the evidence in 1971. 
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The Potential of the Comprehensive 
High School 


DAVID B. AUSTIN 


ASSOCIATE 


Sb. comprehensive high school seeks 
to provide a program of secondary 
education for all youth, with due regard 
to the great variety of immediate and 
eventual personal goals. It is uniquely 
American in origin and largely a product 
of the twentieth century. 

The role of the comprehensive high 
school in serving a democratic society 
is of prime concern. Those nations in 
which the clear-cut stratification of so- 
ciety encourages little if any shifting 
from one class or economic group to 
another in the lifetime of the typical 
citizen do not need the comprehensive 
school. The lifework of many of their 
citizens will fall into a rough classifica- 
tion based largely upon the home and 
social milieu into which they are born. 
In other nations, where some mobility 
between social classes is possible, the de- 
cisions as to the goals of secondary edu- 
cation for each youth must often be made 
prior to adolescence, and separate tracks 
of programs of secondary education are 
provided. For instance, those youth who 
are preparing for examinations for ad- 
mission to college are grouped into one 
institution for the type of program which 
is believed to serve this purpose best. 

In the United States, secondary edu- 
cation (such as it is) is provided for 
youth in most communities through one 
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high school which attempts to serve all 
youth whether or not they plan to go 
to college. In such schools there are pro- 
grams for those who seek training for 
clerical and stenographic work, for those 
who plan to establish a home after 
completion of their high school work, 
for those who are planning to enter some 
sub-profession, and for those who are 
anticipating a college course. And this 
same school must, and increasingly does, 
recognize its obligation to the individual 
who doesn’t know what his plans are be- 
cause he hasn’t yet reached a decision re- 
garding his lifework. This involves for 
all such young people many learnings of 
a special ty pe and a common body of 
experiences in the form of general edu- 
cation. 

In the course of providing for all 
youth who wish or are required to at- 
tend this one high school, a further proc- 
ess is in operation. In a local institution 
supported by taxes of all the people and 
governed by an elected or appointed 
body of local officials, the sons and daugh- 
ters of all the people gather together for 
an educational experience which is 
neither legally nor actually restricted to 
any one social or economic class. De- 
spite discouraging evidence of the effect 
of class structure on the value of such 
education for young people, a conscious 
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effort is being made by most school 
boards and staffs to equalize educational 
opportunity. Further, and more impor- 
tant in the solution of this problem, is 
the expressed interest on the part of many 
students in overcoming class distinctions 
in the school and in the community. The 
high school thus can be the one center 
wherein young people from both sides 
of the tracks can become acquainted, 
share common problems, and work on 
their solutions. It is a democratizing in- 
fluence in each community in that it can 
open doors of understanding and action 
to youth. It is prepared to serve all youth, 
regardless of their academic aptitude or 
economic level. It is the one common de- 
nominator in the lives of all. 

The structure upon which we at- 
tempted to build the institutional educa- 
tion for American youth was an amor- 
phous and poorly defined skeleton. Par- 
tially planned for a specific purpose at 
one time, borrowed from lands across 
the sea, modified with changing concepts 
of its purpose, and realigned with changes 
in the social forces and psychological 
concepts with which it deals, the high 
school of today is a composite organi- 
zation seeking to provide a multitude of 
services fora ‘population nearly as diverse 
as that of the nation as a whole. It is, 
above everything else, a changing or- 
ganization. 


A CHANGING STRUCTURE 


With greater confidence in what edu- 
cation can and must do for this country, 
and with economic and social easing of 
the load which society has expected and 
allowed youth to carry during the past 
century, the design of education for such 
youth is slowly emerging. The highly 
selective school of 1890 has in large part 
been replaced by a gesture toward edu- 


cation for all youth. The gesture has 
been sincere and effective to a limited 
degree. As the program of post-elemen- 
tary education has emerged from its 
earlier exclusive academic orientation, 
the organizational structure of the high 
school has undergone certain changes 
both vertically and horizontally. 

The grouping of schools by grade- 
level has been a source of great concern 
to many. The various combinations of 
grades have been developed largely to 
save time in education, to bridge gaps, 
and to solve the numerous problems of 
rapid changes in enrollments. The verti- 
cal structure and organization have not 
been modified primarily in attempts to 
improve the program for the young peo- 
ple housed in various grade combinations, 
although here and there sincere attempts 
have been made to improve the program 
by grouping students in terms of their 
maturity levels. On the other hand, the 
less specific horizontal organization of 
the high school has been almost exclus- 
ively concerned with the actual purposes 
of the school—the provision for differ- 
ing programs of education in terms of 
the needs and demands of individual 
youth and the community. 

Most high schools in this country are 
now charitably referred to as “compre- 
hensive” schools. In contrast to the 
avowed aims of “specialized” or “special” 
high schools, they seek to provide a pro- 
gram of general education for all youth, 
and at the same time and in the same 
school, to provide certain important ele- 
ments of special education for most stu- 
dents. This is a large order, and the range 
of relative success in the undertaking is 
of considerable magnitude. 

Typically, the comprehensive high 
school is one which has originally been 
largely oriented to an “academic” pro- 
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gram which first and foremost has pro- 
vided for those youth who plan to go on 
to further formal education with the 
completion of the high school program. 
It is reasonable that such a provision was 
its basic purpose—until the last decade 
of the past century that was exactly what 
was expected of the high school, and its 
success or failure was measured in terms 
of the successful admission of its gradu- 
ates to colleges. The staff was trained 
and selected with this purpose in mind. 
The classrooms were built and furnished 
for the most effective and efficient train- 
ing of those who were to go on to higher 
education. The materials of instruction 
and the course outlines were so planned. 
It would be unrealistic to ignore the 
residual prime concern of most school 
staffs and boards of education that the 
academically able youth should be pre- 
pared for college. 

With recognition that other youth 
might not benefit as much from the same 
program of studies and, more important, 
that other youth might well be entitled 
to an appropriate and meaningful post- 
elementary program of education, the 
high school has slowly added courses to 
the offerings and, where it was feasible 
to do so, has even built separate special- 
ized schools to provide for different 
programs. This latter provision, however, 
has been possible only in areas of high 
population density. Further, it has re- 
sulted in marked differences in attitude 
toward the purposes of secondary educa- 
tion. Finally, and in most cases, an actual 
transmutation of the “special” high 
school into the more general, or com- 
prehensive, high school has taken place. 

The process whereby this change takes 
place is based upon numerous factors. 
Certainly the real or imagined desirability 
of a college education for their boy or 
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girl leads most parents to require their 
child to elect during his early years in 
the secondary school a program leading 
toward college. The conviction is strong 
that every American boy or girl is en- 
titled to as much education as his parents 
had or more. The belief that one’s ac- 
complishment is largely determined by 
one’s ambition is neither extinct nor rare, 
Any high counselor can cite 
numerous instances of a marked disparity 
between a youngster’s avowed goals and 
his recorded potential. But the demand 
for the more “respectable” type of train- 
ing for a more “respectable” occupation 
or profession is not a myth, nor should 
it be dismissed as unrealistic. It is part of 
the American dream. 


school 


Thus, to expect any large part of our 
society to accept less than the best as its 
goal for youth is to admit either a marked 
cynicism or a denial of a democratic 
postulate. To build schools for any large 
fraction of our youth upon this basis is 
unrealistic and, except where there is a 
very large concentration of population, 
to be avoided. Yet cornerstones of many 
structures in cities across the country are 
evidence of an attempt to do this. 


SPECIALIZED SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

In honest recognition of the need for 
special education, and assuming that the 
most effective means of providing it was 
to build a variety of high schools to serve 
youth with different goals, towns and 
cities have erected academic high schools, 
manual arts high schools, technical high 
schools, and numerous others. In each, it 
was hoped that provision for special 
training for special vocational goals 
would "be provided. And such probably 
could be the case if two basic problems 
could be resolved. 
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The age at which vocational choices 
are made has been the theme of many 
studies. There is no clear-cut evidence of 
a high correlation between any two of 
the factors: age, intelligence, or nature of 
the choice. In fact, there is considerable 
evidence that numerous other factors 
enter into such decisions. Thus, to “track” 
a pupil into an exclusive program which 
implies or provides for a narrow type of 
vocational preparation is to assume falsely 
that a commitment should be made at 
any one age, and further, to deprive the 
youth of the privilege of modification 
or complete revision of important life 
plans. Of even more profound social sig- 
nificance is the problem of shifting eco- 
nomic conditions which may cause a 
narrowly trained youth to find himself 
in an impossible situation necessitating 
long and discouraging retraining in a 
trade skill. This applies, of course, to an 
extremely narrow definition of vocational 
education which was the basis for much 
of the early planning for “special” high 
schools. 

The second problem which induced 
the transmutation of the majority of 
special high schools was a simple matter 
of convenience. If two high schools were 
built in a city and one was for the “‘aca- 
demic” student and the other was not, 
those young people who lived near the 
latter but wished a college preparatory 
course had to travel a greater distance 
to get it. Slowly but surely courses which 
were recognized as respectable by college 
admissions officers were introduced into 
the proximate school so that the young 
person could be accommodated, while 
courses of a non-college type were in- 
troduced into the “academic” high school 
for the convenience of his counterpart 
who lived across town. Thus, in time, 
each school became both an academic 
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and a trade school and eventually what is 
known as a comprehensive high school. 
This process should not be considered 
a simple one. Rather, there were other 
factors which had as great or greater 
influence on the changing nature of 
most high schools than either of these 
just mentioned. Fundamentally, certain 
changes occurred in the thinking of 
those responsible for secondary educa- 
tion. Serious thought and much study 
have been occasioned by the fact that 
no matter what you called the high 
schools, or what you might think the 
vocational or professional goals of the 
graduates thereof to be, there was a large 
body of knowledge, appreciations, atti- 
tudes, and behavior patterns which should 
be the eventual goal of the secondary 
education for all youth in America. This 
was the result of a changing society— 
not only of this country but of the world 
at large. The demands upon youth have 
changed. The demands upon intelligent, 
participating, constructive citizenship 
have changed. And if any one agency or 
institution could accept the responsibility 
for the education of young people to 
meet the increasing demands upon in- 
telligent citizens in this democracy, that 
institution is the public high school. 


GENERAL 
THE 


EDUCATION IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


That a common body of knowledge 
and experiences is the need of all youth 
has been recognized in one form or an- 
other for a long time. Just as new occa- 
sions teach new fancies, so new demands 
have induced new stresses in the “re- 
quired” courses for all high school stu- 
dents. Examination of the program of 
studies of any high school or the re- 
quirements for graduation as listed in 
state departments of education indi- 
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cates clearly the current or latest ac- 
cepted definition of what should be the 
common learnings. Although there is ad- 
mitted disparity between course titles 
and the behavioral pattern of the youth 
who take the courses, so far these titles 
have usually constituted the only ac- 
cepted definition of what is required of 
all who complete the high school—and 
thus the only “common learnings.” From 
school to school and state to state such 
requirements have usually dealt with 
such subjects as United States history, 
English, and health and physical educa- 
tion. Additions to this list have generally 
been only those imposed as requirements 
by local ‘boards of education. 

A tentative acceptance of such defini- 
tions of the common learnings justifies 
evaluation of the effectiveness of such a 
plan for the general education of all 
youth for responsible citizenship in 
terms of how many youth will be af- 
fected by these courses. The latest esti- 
mates indicate that less than half of the 
youth in the appropriate age range ac- 
tually do complete high school. This is a 
nationwide estimate. There are data 
which indicate that in urban areas the 
percentage is much higher, while in rural 
areas it falls considerably below the na- 
tional average. There is therefore no 
guarantee that approximately half of the 
youth have had even a course in United 
States history, as it is usually taught dur- 
ing next to the last year in high school 
—and this on the very questionable 
assumption that a “course” in the 
subject is the best means of insuring an 
understanding and adequate background 
for civic responsibility. 

How comprehensive is the compre- 
hensive high school? At the least it is 
more so than the special high school. It 
makes provision for some election of 


program beyond the currently required 
courses. Further, many of the larger 
schools have a broad and rich program 
within which the special interests and 
needs of youth can be guided. The mani- 
fold listing of subjects in such schools 
justifies the term “comprehensive” to an 
encouraging degree. 

In such schools will be found a pro- 
gram which requires that most of the 
school day be spent in “common learn- 
ings” when the pupil is in the lower 
grades. As the youth and _ his guidance 
counselors identify his special interests, 
aptitudes, and skills, this amount of time 
is generally reduced each successive year 
and the election of those courses which 
he seeks as an individual will occupy the 
time thus saved from the general pro- 
gram. Any marked deficiencies which 
may be identified or detected can be dealt 
with on a remedial basis. And whether 
the guidance of the youth indicates en- 
couragement toward further formal edu- 
cation or preparation for more immedi- 
ate economic self-sufficiency, special edu- 
cation is available for him. T hus, in such 
schools those course offerings which are 
specifically of the college-preparatory 
type are honestly recognized as a form 
of special education, rather than as a 
part of the general education program 
for all pupils. 

With this clarification of the relation- 
ship between those phases of education 
which are appropriate for all youth and 
those which serve special needs, there 
tends to be a more meaningful program 
for each and every student. There is 
less lost motion. And more important in 
terms of society, an increasing number 
of young people find school a source of 
recognizable help rather than an ordeal 
to be survived if possible. With an in- 
creasing number of these young people 
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finding a program which is satisfying in 
terms of individual needs, there are more 
and more who are thus also participating 
in the program of general education. It is 
a means whereby a double blessing can 
be realized. It is more meaningful and 
valuable to the individual and to a demo- 
cratic society. 


SCHOOL SIZE AND 
COMPREHENSIVENESS 


This more ideal situation occurs most 
frequently in larger schools, for the 
simple reason that with a larger student 
body the per-pupil cost of providing a 
variety of offerings is less. Herein lies 
the challenge to those who work in 
smaller and more typical high schools. 
Despite the trend toward centralization 
and consolidation throughout the coun- 
try, the latest data indicate that approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the high schools 
have an enrollment of less than three hun- 
dred pupils.. The problems of staffing 
and scheduling in such small schools are 
acute. Guidance facilities, special shops 
and laboratories, materials for enrich- 
ment, and teaching talent are all expen- 
sive. For those schools of small enroll- 
ment, however, there is increasing evi- 
dence that their comprehensiveness is 
growing. 

First, and certainly most important to 
the individual and to our society, is the 
trend in general education. The findings 
of psychology during the last half-cen- 
tury, and particularly in the last decade, 
have thrown new light on the nature of 
the learning process. As these findings 
have been better understood by more 
people and as better preparation of teach- 


1 Walter H. Gaumnitz and Ellsworth Tomp- 
kins, How Large Are Our Public High Schools? 
U. S. Office of Education, Circular No. 304 
(Washington, D. C., Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1949), P- 19. 
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ers has become possible, changes have 
taken place in what is actually going on 
in the classroom, regardless of the titles 
of courses. Better means of identifying 
the nature and needs of the adolescent 
have resulted from numerous studies, 
and the readjustment of the curriculum 
in line with these findings has been actual 
although at times discouragingly slow. 
Further, certain smaller schools have 
pioneered in the exploration of new 
devices and _ resources which have 
sketched hopeful outlines of structural 
and operational patterns. 

Elastic time schedules, cooperative 
sharing of specialized services and facili- 
ties, mobile shop units, the employment 
of able and adaptable teachers, increasing 
use of numerous community resources, 
provision for correspondence courses un- 
der guidance of local teachers, and ex- 
tended school years are all means of 
bringing to pupils in the smaller school 
and the more remote school many of the 
advantages which have previously been 
the possible special privilege of his cousin 
in some larger high school. 

Again, a greater emphasis on the pro- 
gram of general education to make those 
common learnings functional in the lives 
of all pupils is probably the greatest gain. 
Readjustments to accomplish this are in 
process in some schools in every state. 

Leadership has come from the local, state, 
and national level. Experimentation on 
the part of individual classroom teachers, 
as well as on the part of large groups of 
schools associated in study, has provided 
evidence of what can and shall be the 
eventual program of education for all 
youth. This is a partial fulfillment of the 
American dream. Thus our high schools 
both large and small—urban, suburban, 
and rural alike—are becoming more and 
more comprehensive. 
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Within the comprehensive high school 
there rests the means of solving another 
major problem which has been clearly 
defined only in the past few years—the 
problem of providing for those young 
people who make up a large part of our 
youth population and who have not yet 
decided on a professional future or a vo- 
cational trade. These youth were the con- 
cern of the late Charles Prosser, who 
identified them as constituting about 
sixty per cent of our high school student 
bodies. These are boys and girls who are 
in high school for no better reason than 
that they are required by the law or their 
parents to be there, or because there just 
isn’t anything else they care to do. Until 
these young people find goals, they des- 
perately need guidance and opportunities 
for exploring all manner of interests. 
Some of them may be “late-bloomers”— 
young men or women of better-than- 
average potential but whose “drive” is 
not working as well as their free-wheel- 
ing gear. Among these may be individ- 
uals of great gift or lesser gift, whose 
place in the world of work is not clear 
but whose identity as a potentially re- 
sponsible citizen is unmistakable. 

For such boys and girls the program 
of a good comprehensive high school is 
a real answer. This school not only can 
help them to find themselves through 
various guidance procedures but, just as 
important, will have the facilities to ex- 
plore many areas of interest. Here will 
be challenges in the binomial theorem and 
the drafting board. Here will be music 
and the graphic arts. Here will be wood 
and plastics, and the tools to work them. 
Here will be vigorous sports and the 
science laboratory. Here will be a library 
rich in resources and a drama group in 
action. Here will be a program of co- 
operative work experience and remedial 


help for the slow reader. Here will be a 
study of personal, national, and world 
problems in a live and meaningful con- 
text. Here will be individual and group 
responsibilities with the authority to 
carry them out. Here will be an oppor- 
tunity to see relationships among knowl- 
edge, demands, challenges, and personal 
growth. Through these and other ex- 
ploratory experiences the future store 
manager, housewife, bank teller, truck 
driver, soldier, or college student will be 
given every possible encouragement to 
find his place in the world of work. Best 
of all, he will continue to learn those 
skills and attitudes which will help create 
in him attributes which will mark him as 
a responsible and responsive citizen. 


LOOKING TOWARD MORE 
COMPREHENSIVENESS 

This is the real challenge to the com- 
prehensiveness of our secondary schools. 
Herein lies the definition of the past 
weaknesses and future strengths of the 
American high school. As the youth and 
society which this school has sought to 
serve have changed, so has there been a 
slow but inevitable shifting from a static 
and limited “body -of- knowledge” school 
for that relativ ely small group W ho were 
academically gifted and those relatively 
clear in their goals, to a program w hich 
has meaning for many students because 
of its specialization. This type of speciali- 
zation was first introduced in the high 
school through alternative “curricula” 
which were mutually exclusive to a large 
degree. In urban centers, separate schools 
were built to provide for pupils with dis- 
tinctly different goals in mind. These, in 
turn, became comprehensive in character 
although often retaining their original de- 
signation. With growing recognition of 
the common needs of all youth, and with 
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a more accurate interpretation of the 
nature of unique individual needs, the 
comprehensive high schools have become 
increasingly effective in providing func- 
tional education for all youth. 

It would be ridiculous to contend that 
most youth are now being adequately 
served. Rather, some youth are being 
better served than formerly. Emerging 
structural plans and functional programs 
are pointing the way toward greater 
opportunity for all youth. Increased 


trends in the consolidation of very small 
schools, broader concepts of general edu- 
cation, closer relationships between prac- 
tices and what we know of the learning 
process, better teacher preparation in- 
volving clearer understanding of youth, 
and increased flexibility in programming 
pupils within schools—all these are evi- 
dence of the progress being made toward 
a worth-while, more meaningful, and 
functional education for all American 
youth. 
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Professor Internships in Educational 
Administration 


J. CHANDLER 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


AND ASSOCIATE, 
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DANIEL R. DAVIES 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


AND COORDINATOR, CPEA, MIDDLE 


P | AHE professor internship in educa- 


tional administration is a recent de- 
velopment which offers promise for in- 
creasing both the number and the quality 
of future teachers of administration. The 
Middle Atlantic Cooperative Program in 
Educational Administration began exper- 
imentation with this idea in September 
1951. For several years a few colleges and 
universities have had internship programs 
in public school administration, but the 
professor internship is a departure from 
current practice. During the academic 
year 1951-52 seven persons intending to 
become professors in this area of speciali- 
zation served internships.* 

Mention of the professor internship in 
educational administration invariably pro- 
vokes questions such as these: What is 
the professor internship? How did it 
originate? What is its purpose? How has 

*Mary Beauchamp, New York University; 
William Beyers, University of Pittsburgh; Wil- 
liam Carlisle, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; B. J. Chandler, University of Virginia; 
Quill E. Cope, New York University; Roy J. 
Haring, Pennsylvania State College; Dale Rich- 


ard Wynn, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


ATLANTIC REGION 


it worked thus far? What are the major 

problems to be faced? What is the prom- 

ise of this innovation? These questions 

are discussed below in the order listed. 
WHAT IT IS 

The professor internship in educational 
administration is an attempt to identify 
and select capable persons for positions 
as professors of educational administra- 
tion; to develop teaching competencies 
of those so selected; and to provide on- 
the-job training in the finest sense of the 
term. 

It might be said that the professor in- 
ternship rests upon the same principle as 
the graduate assistantship. However (and 
this should be emphasized), it is far more 
comprehensive and is expertly aimed at 
providing experiences designed to de- 
velop competencies required of the col- 
lege teacher. The Council of Associated 
Colleges agreed that “In general the in- 
tern should be given opportunity to ex- 
perience all of the significant activities 
of a regular college teacher of educa- 
tional administration. He should not be 
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expected to spend much time on trivial 
or purely clinical duties, nor should he 
be considered as a ‘graduate assistant,’ 
‘reader, ‘clerk,’ etc.” Evidence of how 
this policy is being followed thus far will 
be presented later, in the form of a brief 
case study. 


ORIGIN 


The professor internship originated in 
1950-51 as one of the projects of the 
Middle Atlantic CPEA. It is based partly 
on the premise that one of many ways 
to improve the quality of school ad- 
ministration—a central purpose of the 
CPEA—is to provide more effective 
teaching of administration in graduate 
schools. 

It is also based on the assumption that 
the teacher of administration must possess 
certain identifiable and describable quali- 
ties and competencies. Furthermore, the 
internship program was initiated with 
the understanding that participating uni- 
versities were accepting an obligation to 
assist the intern in “the development of 
those competencies which are essential 
in successful teaching and administrative 
activities on the university level.” On the 
other hand, the intern understood that 
he was obligated “to contribute to those 
teaching, administrative, research, and 
other activities which make up the usual 
work of those members of the staff con- 
cerned with educational administration.” ? 


PURPOSES 

The purposes of the internship pro- 
gram in the teaching of educational ad- 
ministration are set forth in the CPEA 
policy statement as follows: 

1Policy Statement of the Council of Associ- 
ated Colleges, CPEA, Middle Atlantic Region. 
The Intern in the Teaching of Educational 
Administration. 


2 Ibid. 


1. To provide a period of practical ex- 
perience to supplement the intern’s previous 
preparation by working as a member of a 
college instructional staff under the guid- 
ance of professors of recognized proficiency. 

2. To provide competent professional as- 
sistance to college departments of Educa- 
tional Administration in the development of 
improved programs for the preparation of 
educational leaders. 

3. To provide a supply of well-qualified 
men to fill future college positions as pro- 
fessors of Educational Administration. 


Support for this aim to provide more 
adequate preparation for those who in- 
tend to teach at the university and pro- 
fessional school level comes from a num- 
ber of sources. The graduate school has 
been the almost exclusive avenue for en- 
try into college teaching. Are the gradu- 
ate schools of America providing poten- 
tial college faculty members with the 
skills and the art necessary to bring 
about growth in understanding, atti- 
tudes, values, and skills in others? 

Unfortunately, general practice under- 
scores the fact that graduate schools 
have not been fully aware of their ob- 
ligations and opportunities in the prep- 
aration of college faculty members. The 
President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation made this succinct observation: 
“College teaching is the only major 
learned profession for which there does 
not exist a well-defined program of prep- 
aration directed toward developing the 
skills which it is essential for the practi- 
tioner to possess.” 

Examination of the historical back- 
ground of higher education will reveal 
the aptness of the Commission’s observa- 
tion and some of the factors responsible 
for this phenomenon. Among the many 

8 The President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, Higher Education for American De- 


mocracy. (New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1948), Vol. IV, p. 16. 
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forces which have shaped graduate edu- 
cation at least three are of primary im- 
portance. First, the research tradition 
was inherited from European universities 
and promulgated in American universi- 
ties. Second, industrial expansion has de- 
pended heavily upon research and _ its 
findings. Third, the meticulous methods 
of science have yielded spectacular re- 
sults, thereby enhancing the importance 
of research and the “scientific method.” 4 

Quite logically, then, the programs of 
graduate schools have emphasized re- 
search and research methods. A basic aim 
of higher education has been to produce 
individuals trained to engage in full-time 
research. Some doctoral programs have 
reflected a concern for the preparation 
of persons to train other research work- 
ers. In the final analysis, however, doc- 
toral programs have been based on the 
assumption that thorough research train- 
ing in a specialized field of scholarship 
is a primary function of the graduate 
school. 

During the past few years there has 
been a growing demand that the graduate 
school recognize realistic differences in 
job demands. Influential groups such as 
the National Society of College Teachers, 
The American Association of University 
Professors, The Association of American 
Colleges, and accrediting agencies have 
for several years urged that steps be 
taken to improve the training of prospec- 
tive college teachers. 

If a major purpose of a doctoral pro- 
gram is to prepare people for the respon- 
sibilities which will be theirs after gradu- 
ation, the imperative need for new pat- 
terns of graduate education is of major 
and universal concern. According to a 
study covering the years 1930-31 through 
1939-40, approximately 50 per cent of 

4) bid, Vol. I, p. 85. 


the individuals receiving the Doctor of 
Education degree and 56 per cent of 
those receiving the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree were engaged primarily in college 
teaching. On the other hand, “Research 
was the major concern of only 6 per cent 
of either classification.’® Despite these 
facts, far too little is being done to train 
future college teachers. The research 
tradition is still king in too many in- 
stances. 

The Commission’s discussion centered 
on college teaching in general. Let us 
now examine the situation in the field of 
school administration. According to one 
follow-up study of doctoral graduates of 
Teachers College, Columbia, between 
1935 and 1945 whose major field was the 
general administration of school systems, 
about 50 per cent of them now hold pro- 
fessorships in education specializing in 
administration.® And yet, up to now, no 
attempt has been made at Teachers Col- 
lege to differentiate between preparation 
programs for the professorship and those 
for administrative positions in schools and 
school systems. 

It is indefensible to suppose that a 
typical doctoral program designed to 
prepare successful administrators will 
necessarily equip them to teach admin- 
istration to others. Clearly, a major task 
confronting graduate schools which pre- 
pare potential professors of school ad- 
ministration is to devise effective patterns 
of organization and programs of instruc- 
tion that will provide realistic training 
for the prospective professor. 


5Ernest V. Hollis, Toward Improving PhD. 
Programs (Washington, D. C., American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1945), P- 101. 

®6Kermit A. Johnson, “Professional Prepara- 
tion of Teachers College Students in Adminis- 
tration.” A Report of a Type C Doctor of Edu- 


cation Project, 1949, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 
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HOW IT HAS WORKED 


During 1951-52 the seven interns spon- 
sored by the CPEA in the Middle At- 
lantic Region served in five different 
universities located in three states. The 
CPEA policy statement concerning the 
internship included references to the 
recommended status, duties, and respon- 
sibilities of the intern. These references 
are as follows: 


[. Status 


A. The intern should be appointed for 
one academic year with a salary. In 
most cases either all or a portion of 
the intern’s salary would be paid by 
the CPEA. Each institution may 
select its own intern, but the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Council of As- 
sociated Colleges should approve the 
choice before final appointment is 
made. 

B. The intern should have status as a 
visiting member of the faculty, with 
some appropriate title used in the 
particular college. 

C. The intern should be provided suita- 
ble office facilities and _ secretarial 
assistance. 

II. Duties and Responsibilities 


A. Activities considered essential 
1. Assist major staff members in the 
study and development of the cur- 
riculum and program in Educa- 
tional Administration. 

2. Assist staff members in teaching 
and advisory responsibilities. The 
intern should have the opportunity 
to develop instructional materials, 
bibliographies, and student assign- 
ments, and to teach school admin- 
istration. The intern might share 
with a regular staff member the 
responsibility for courses, or he 
might be given sole responsibility 
for some courses. He should also 
be given experience in advising 
students. 

. Attend faculty meetings and serve 
on at least one faculty committee. 


w 


4. Participate in field activities such 
as study councils, surveys, in-serv- 
ice workshops, public speaking, 
meetings of organizations of school 
administrators, etc. 

5. Participate in CPEA - sponsored 
work conferences and related proj- 
ects. 


B. Other desirable activities: + 


1. Supervise student-interns in Ad- 
ministration. 

. Become familiar with state and 
federal agencies as they relate to 
the college or university program 
in Educational Administration. 

3. Through school visitation, gain 
extensive firsthand observation of 
public-school leadership. 

4. Become acquainted with univer- 
sity or college organization and 
procedures and with the resources 
of value in preparing school ad- 
ministrators. 


w 


The following brief case study should 
indicate how the internship program was 
handled in one participating institution. 
Those in charge of CPEA activities in 
this particular university assumed that 
the “intern’s adjustment to our situation, 
his contentment in his assignment as an 
intern, and the effectiveness of his con- 
tribution to the university would be in- 
fluenced by: 

1. His social and professional status. 

2. His sense of belonging to the group, 
as contrasted with temporary attach- 
ment. 

3. His sense of self-confidence and 
self-esteem. 

4. A feeling on his part that his con- 
tributions as a member of the staff were 
important to the efficiency of the organ- 
ization. 

5. His recognition that his responsibili- 


tIt is impossible to list all of the types of 
experiences which might prove valuable to the 
intern. However, a few are presented here to 
indicate some possibilities. 
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ties and obligations were as real as those 
of other staff members. 

His understanding that he had the 
right to exercise initiative and originality 
in his work, within established policies. 

His belief that success in his work 
would be recognized.” 

A summary of pertinent sections of a 
day-by-day report prepared by the in- 
tern in the university gives a picture of 
his status, his duties and responsibilities, 
and his evaluation of professional growth 
through internship experiences.* 

Through regular administrative chan- 
nels, the intern received an appointment 
as an acting assistant professor of educa- 
tion. The title is a common one in this 
university. Members of the education 
faculty took every opportunity to ac- 
quaint the intern with other university 
staff members, local citizens, and re- 
sources useful in the training of admin- 
istrators.t Office space and clerical as- 
sistance (including a graduate assistant) 
equivalent to that “of other faculty mem- 
bers were provided the intern. 

The duties and responsibilities of the 
intern were both significant and com- 
prehensive. Some of them were as fol- 
lows: 


I. Teaching Assignment and Related Re- 
sponsibilities 
A. Shared two courses with the con- 
sulting professor and sole responsi- 
bility for one course during the first 
semester. Sole responsibility for two 
courses the second semester. 
B. Advised students. 
Prepared syllabus for course in edu- 
cational research. 
7 Arthur Jarman, “The Internship at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia,” 1952. 
8B. J. Chandler, “An Analysis and Evalua- 
tion of Experiences by an Intern in the CPEA” 
( Mimeographed). 
t The intern did his doctoral work at Teach- 
ers College but served his internship at the 
University of Virginia. 


a) 
€) 


— 
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D. Participated in study and develop- 
ment of school administration cur- 
riculum. 

E. Served as a member of committees 
for graduate students. 

F. Field projects. 

Attended doctoral seminars. 
Participation in Professional Meetings 
A. CPEA meeting, Washington, D. C. 
B. Virginia Education Association, 

Richmond. 

C. CPEA Team on Selection and Re- 
cruitment, New York. 

D. Middle Atlantic CPEA Professor 
Interns, Washington. 

E. Teacher Education Conference, 
Virginia Education Association 
(Chairman, committee on arrange- 
ments ). 

F. State meeting of superintendents of 
schools, Roanoke. 


Field Work and Research 


A. Assisted in preparation of report 
for State Legislative Commission. 

B. Served as consultant to in-service 
groups. 


C. Filled public speaking engagements. 

D. Prepared two articles for profes- 
sional journals. 

E. V ‘sited a number of school systems 
in the state. 

F. Held conferences with  superin- 
tendents and board members in 
soaps v0 program of activities 
for 1952 

G. Assisted in "initiating and carrying 


on in-service and research activi- 
ties of division superintendents of 
schools. 

Other Activities 

A. Attended faculty meetings with the 
rights and responsibilities of an as- 
sistant professor. 

B. Served on two faculty committees. 

C. Participated in evaluating 1Q51-§2 
local CPEA projects and planning 
the activities for 1952-53. 

D. Appeared as guest speaker on spe- 
cial topics in several classes. 

E. Visited State Department of Edu- 
cation, National Education Associa- 
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tion, and United States Office of 
Education. 

F. Attended meetings of Assembly of 
University Professors. 

G. Became familiar with University 
and state resources of value in train- 
ing school administrators through 
conferences. 

H. Participated in meetings of the 
State CPEA Coordinating Council. 


A professor of educational administra- 
tion (the consulting professor) kept in 
close touch with the intern and was al- 
ways ready to give counsel and advice. 
This relationship i is much more desirable 

" in the usual sense of 


than “‘superv ision” 
the term. The consulting professor and 


the dean concurred in the intern’s ap- 
praisal of his professional growth. He be- 
lieves that significant professional growth 
occurred in the following areas: 


The ability to teach effectively. This 
statement is based on the premises that ex- 
perience provided: (1) an extended knowl- 
edge of the literature in school administra- 
tion and related fields, (2) a wider acquaint- 
ance with state and national resources of 
value in training school administrators, (3) 
a deeper understanding of the learning pro- 
cess, (4) a better understanding of how to 
organize and conduct courses, (5) a greater 
degree of self-confidence, and (6) practical 
experience in college teaching. 

The ability to engage in and direct re- 
search activities. Growth in this area re- 
sulted from: (1) participation in coopera- 
tive research activities such as the superin- 
tendents’ groups and CPEA team meetings, 
(2) practical experience in identifying and 
analyzing important administrative prob- 
lems, (3) writing research reports, and (4) 
directing research work of graduate stu- 
dents. 


The ability to observe or apply principles 
of human relations. The internship activi- 
ties which contributed to growth in this 
area include: (1) applying and studying 
group processes in classes and professional 
meetings, (2) advising and counseling stu- 
dents, (3) serving as consultant to groups 


of teachers and administrators in the field, 
and (4) participating as a peer in faculty 
activities. 

The internship provided ideal and 
unique experiences for the candidate, 
who aspired to teach public school ad- 
ministration. 

It is of interest to note that an addi- 
tional faculty position in educational ad- 
ministration was provided in the partici- 
pating university largely as a result of the 
internship program. It would seem that 
a reasonable degree of progress toward 
realization of the three major purposes 
of the professor internship as stated 
earlier in this report was achieved in the 
internship program just described. 


SOME PROBLEMS TO BE FACED 


The professor internship practice is so 
new that a host of serious questions 
await authoritative answers. Many of 
these can be answered only through care- 
fully designed research activities. Ex- 
perience and intelligent experimentation 
hold the key to the success of this in- 
novation in the preparation of teachers 
of educational administration. 

One of the most serious, and probably 
the most retarding, of the problems fac- 
ing the internship program is the ap- 
parent reluctance of some _ graduate 
schools to adopt new approaches to pro- 
fessional preparation. Almost universal is 
the tradition that successful completion 
of a doctoral program automatically 
qualifies a person to teach in college. 

Adoption of the professor internship 
as a desirable learning experience will re- 
quire new patterns of organization and 
new programs of instruction in the 
graduate school. What these will be de- 
pends upon the findings of research and 
continued study of the internship. 

Other questions of crucial importance 
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raised by the professor internship pro- 
gram are these: What should be the 
philosophy and concept of the intern- 
ship programs? Is the internship to be 
considered part of basic professional 
preparation, a pre-degree component of 
qualification for college teaching, or a 
post-doctoral process of orientation and 
induction? ® How can maximum poten- 
tial value of the internship program be 
perceived and realized so as to foster wide 
and permanent acceptance of the pro- 
gram after CPEA subsidies have ex- 
pired? ?° How can the internship be con- 
ceived, structured, and appraised so that 
long-range benefits that accrue to the 
profession take precedence over the prac- 
tice of providing “cheap labor” for the 
institution and financial aid to the stu- 
dents? How can policies of sufficient 
flexibility to insure high-level internships 
yet meet the varying ‘demands of the in- 
stitutions and individuals be dev eloped? 
What is the relationship between the 
level at which the intern can function 
and such factors as salary, status, and 
responsibilities? What identification and 
selection procedures are most effective in 
locating individuals who should be 
guided into the professor internship? 


®CPEA Memo, 
of Educational Administration,” 
10 [hid. 


“Interns in the Professorship 
April 10, 1952. 


These questions seem to be of basic im- 
portance. The Middle Atlantic CPEA 
has inaugurated an internship program 
which should produce substantial evi- 
dence bearing on each of these questions, 


PROMISE OF PROFESSOR 
INTERNSHIP 


The professor internship in educational 
administration promises to help render 
invalid the observation that no well-de- 
fined program of preparation for college 
teaching exists. This program is an effort 
on the part of the graduate school to 
provide experiences on the doctoral level 
that will definitely and specifically train 
individuals who will fill positions as 
teachers of educational administration. 

It is encouraging, too, that inherent in 
the professor internship program is the 
necessity for identification and selection 
of prospective college teachers. Consist- 
ency demands good identification and 
selection procedures on the college level 
as well as in elementary and secondary 
education. 

The professor internship should prove 
of major importance to the graduate 
school that recognizes its opportunity 
and obligation to train well-qualified 
professors of educational administration 
for college positions. 
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Some Paradoxes In Nursing" 


BERNICE E. ANDERSON 


ASSOCIATE 


n August 8, 1950, a feature article 
entitled “Mental Hospital Has Con- 


vict Aids” appeared in The New York 
Times. This article reported that women 
from a reformatory were being used to 
care for mental patients. It described 
these women, who were serving terms 
from a few months to lengthy periods 
of time, as keeping watch over the mum- 
bling patients for twelve hours a day six 
days a week. It was stated that “the 
women [prisoners] have benefited greatly 
by the work.” 

On August 14 an editorial was printed 
which commented on the article. The 
title of the editorial was “Experiment in 
Penology.” The practice of using con- 
victs was hailed as a “truly pioneer ex- 
periment.” Furthermore, the editorial 
continued, there seemed to be a “bond 
of sympathy between the prisoners and 
the patients.” 

No thinking citizen could raise objec- 
tion to rehabilitation of prisoners, in fact 
all would probably support it heartily, 
but it is inaccurate to call this a “truly 
pioneer experiment” from the standpoint 
of the patients. The care of patients by 
prisoners is something that nursing 
thought had been left behind in the 
1800's. A quotation from A History of 
Nursing, by Adelaide Nutting, formerly 
Director of the Division of Nursing Edu- 


*An All-College Lecture given during the 
1952 Summer Session. 
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cation at Teachers College, in describing 
the conditions found at Bellevue Hos- 
pital in 1873, reads: “As far back as 1848 
the system of convict nursing had been, 
in theory at least, discredited. . . . Al- 
most the entire staff of female attendants 

. was recruited from the class of petty 
olfeniiens who had been ‘sent up,’ mostly 
for drunkenness, to the Island, and were 
called ‘ten-day women.’ If these, in the 
hospital service, showed any willingness 
to remain and keep sober, they were re- 
tained until their next ‘spree,’ and even 
such accidental mishaps were often over- 
looked if the ‘nurses’ were at least kindly 
in their feelings for the sick, and this 
many of them—unless something hap- 
pened to arouse their easily excited rage 
and violence—really were.” 

These articles in the Times illustrate 
one of the many paradoxes that exist in 
nursing and nursing education today. 
The average person’s knowledge of nurs- 
ing probably relates to the well-adver- 
tised shortage more than anything else. 
The very discussion of shortage is some- 
what paradoxical, for we have in the 
United States 1170 state accredited 
schools of nursing which have developed 
since 1873. These schools admit about 
44,000 students annually, have a total 
enrollment of about 100,000 and gradu- 
ate about 25,000 annually. The total num- 
ber of graduate nurses is about 500,000, 
59 per cent of this number being in ac- 
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tive practice. This is about 400 per cent 
more nurses than were available in 1910. 
The problem is not that there are fewer 
nurses available but that needs are ex- 
panding and new fields are opening up 
faster than the increasing numbers of 
qualified nurses can meet the needs. 

NURSING SERVICE PROBLEMS 

In the field of nursing practice are 
many problems which demonstrate fur- 
ther paradoxes that exist today. One of 
these relates to the current hospital ex- 
pansion program. Through assistance of 
Hill-Burton funds for hospital construc- 
tion new hospitals are being built, new 
wings added, and the number of beds 
increased markedly. The development of 
veterans hospitals alone has been tre- 
mendous. From a theoretical standpoint 
this increase is of social benefit, for it is 
providing hospital facilities in areas where 
none have been available before, and in- 
creasing facilities in areas where they 
have been inadequate. Furthermore, this 
increase is based on state-planning for 
hospital coordination, which is a real 
step forward. The paradox is this: in the 
process of expansion there is rarely any 
preliminary planning with regard to 
availability of nursing personnel needed 
for staffing, or budgeting for such staff- 
ing. The day a new hospital or wing is 
opened i is usually the day someone begins 
wondering w here the nurses are coming 
from, or it is assumed that the nurses w ho 
cannot meet the needs now will simply 
take over the new patients and somehow 
be able to care for them. The supply of 
nurses is not endless, and planning for 
staffing should accompany planning for 
expansion. 

A second paradox relates to the phe- 
nomenal expansion of hopitalization plans 
under the Blue Cross. These plans guar- 


antee nursing care to the subscribers, at 
least during their hospital stay, but the 


guarantees are made without consultation 


or planning with nurses. What many 
patients are getting, therefore, is not 
nursing care but care by untrained or 
auxiliary personnel, although they have 
paid for and been guaranteed nursing 
care. 

A third paradox has to do with the 
use of nurses as a human resource. Hos- 
pitals now constitute the fifth largest 
business in the United States. This is a 
tremendous investment, and yet too little 
has been done to gear the services to 
meet the variations in nursing needs of 
patients. It is true that hospitals are more 
modern than formerly in structure and 
equipment, but we still use expensive 
professional nursing time for patients 
who do not need twenty-four-hour hos- 
pitalization. A few hospitals are oper rating 
home care plans, whereby patients are 
on the hospital rolls and under hospital 
supervision while in their homes. Proba- 
bly many patients could be cared for on 
a day basis for tests and observations 
without the necessity of remaining in 
the hospital ov ernight. Nursing time 
saved thus could be “used for those pa- 
tients having need for continuous twenty- 
four-hour care. Patients pay blanket rates 
whether they get little or much nursing 
care, and ward patients needing constant 
care are usually not permitted, even at 
their own expense, to provide continuous 
nursing care for themselves, when in 
reality this should be provided by the 
institution because of patients’ needs. 
Early ambulation is practiced in hospitals 
with few facilities to make it possible for 
nurses to help patients assume increasing 
responsibility for their own care. 

A fourth paradox relates to the way 
nursing care is given. Nursing care to- 
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dav is administered much as it has been 
during the past seventy-five years. The 
hours are not as lengthy, apparatus is 
more complicated, treatments are more 
time-consuming, but nursing is still done 
largely on a job basis. It is strange that 
this should be so when nursing is such 
an intimate personal service. In these 
days of emphasis on human relationships 
we still check on nurses by asking, “Have 
you taken all the temperatures? Have 
you given all the treatments?” We still 
frown on the nurse who spends any time 
in conversation with patients, which is, 
after all, the chief way to establish re- 
lationships with others. We still expect 
the nurse to stand on her feet the entire 
time she is with the patient and be active 
physically, doing things to the patient 
and his environment. How paradoxical 
this is now that we have recognized that 
the psychosomatic aspects of illness are 
so extensive and so significant! 

A fifth paradox has to do with the 
functions of nurses. Hospitals, 
avowed aim is to render service to 
people, still do not place the individual 
to be served in the center of their plan- 
ning and operation. As institutions be- 
come more complex, more time is spent 
on the mechanics of operation and of 
supplying physical facilities and com- 
forts. As research in hospitals increases, 
the human element often becomes lost 
in tests, observations, and data. Tra- 
ditionally, nurses have spent their time 
not only in nursing but in doing other 
routines and procedures. As the person 
who coordinates the services to the pa- 
tient, the nurse devotes about 50 per cent 
of her time to the mechanics of provid- 
ing services—ordering, checking, running 
errands, and so forth. Is it not paradox- 
ical that the mechanics and routines 
should take precedence over the service 


whose 


to be rendered? The nurse needs time 
to know and help the patient, and adapt 
the services to his needs. She needs to be 
free to center her efforts on the nursing 
needs of the patient, not the jobs to be 
done. Simple and convincing as this may 
sound, its accomplishment will necessi- 
tate almost a major revolution in hospital 
routines and procedures, to say nothing 
of a change in philosophy. 

NURSING EDUCATION PROBLEMS 

Great as these paradoxes are in nurs- 
ing practice, still greater ones exist today 
in the field of education for nursing. A 
notable one in education relates to con- 
trol of nursing schools. It is surely a 
generally recognized fact that educa- 
tional programs of all kinds should be 
located in, and controlled by, educa- 
tional institutions. We prepare doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, plumbers, and all kinds 
of workers under educational auspices. 
Industries do not operate schools for 
the preparation of engineers, business 
houses do not conduct schools of busi- 
ness administration; drug stores do not 
prepare pharmacists, but all of these en- 
terprises use such personnel. Is it not a 
paradox that in 1952, go per cent of the 
schools of nursing are operated by con- 
sumers of nurses, namely, hospitals? Not 
only this, but the current radio campaign 
of recruitment of nurses advises young 
people to go to the nearest hospital if 
they are interested in education for 
nursing. We do not send law recruits to 
the nearest court house, or prospective 
teachers to the nearest public school. 

In spite of the fact that Florence 
Nightingale’s spirit is invoked so fre- 
quently by those who oppose the im- 
provement of nursing education, we have 
not yet been able to carry out Florence 
Nightingale’s plan for a school. It is 
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from the founding of her school in 1860 
that we date the modern period of nurs- 
ing. She had at her disposal about 60,000 
pounds with which to establish a school 
of nursing, aside from the need to supply 
nursing to the hospital. The criterion of 
an independent school was not part of 
the development of nursing schools in 
this country, for in order to get into the 
hospital situation, students were required 
to do all the work—scrubbing and clean- 
ing as well as nursing. The rapid increase 
in numbers indicates that nursing schools 
quickly became an economic asset to 
the hospitals. Even today, nearly eighty 
years since the first three schools of 
nursing patterned after the Nightingale 
system were founded, we find that in 
the schools owned and operated by hos- 
pitals 80 per cent of the nursing care 
is given by students. A comparable situ- 
ation in education would be the follow- 
ing. Let us suppose that because teachers 
are needed (and they seem to be) a 
ten-room elementary school opened a 
teacher-training program. Not only 
would it operate such a program, but in 
the process eight of the ten rooms would 
be staffed by students learning to be 
teachers. Surely no one would endorse 
this in teacher ‘education, but the public 
seems curiously unaware that this is the 
method by which most students learn 
nursing. Or let us suppose that 50 per 
cent of the teacher-training institutions 
were staffed by instructors who had 
graduated from high school, 25 per cent 
having had one course toward a Bache- 
lor’s degree, and 25 per cent holding 
at least a Bachelor’s degree. This is the 
present situation in education in nursing. 

Still another paradox relates to the 
standardization of education. Early in 
this century, when nursing education 
was in its infancy, efforts were made to 


secure laws for the licensing of nurses and 
the development of comparable educa- 
tional standards. The early leaders talked 
at great length about the benefits that 
would come to nursing in the solution 
of educational problems as soon as edu- 
cation was standardized. This standardi- 
zation was accomplished in 1917, when 
a Standard Curriculum for Schools of 
Nursing was published. This curriculum 
was revised in 1927 and 1937. Ironically, 
standardization is now one of the chief 
blocks to developing an education suit- 
able for the times, for the specific stand- 
ards and requirements permit little flex- 
ibility in adapting education to fit present 
needs. Furthermore, although as was men- 
tioned earlier the human relations ele- 
ment is so important today, particularly 
in psychosomatic medicine, we continue 
to prepare the majority of nurses by 
teaching them manual skills only. The 
assumption seems to be that the students 
will bring with them, made to order, the 
skills in interpersonal relations by being 
sympathetic and understanding. These 
qualities are important, but they are not 
enough for understanding and dealing 
with the psychological and sociological 
needs of people today. 

In the financing of nursing education 
we discover a paradox. An accepted edu- 
cational principle is that students are not 
expected to pay the entire cost of their 
education. The average paid by students 
in college is about 4o per cent, with vari- 
ations in individual institutions. Nursing 
students pay not a very large proportion 
of the cost of their education in cash, but 
a great deal in services which they render 

» hospitals. In a study made by the 
Unieed States Public Health Service it 
was found that in the group of schools 
studied, the nursing students paid not 
just 100 per cent of their education, but 
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111 per cent! If this is translated into 
actual cash value, nursing students in the 
average school contribute thousands of 
dollars worth of services annually. No 
nursing student can pay her way in se- 
curing an education. She is obligated by 
hospital needs and state regulations to 
work her way through. Pusthecnions. the 
ratio of hours of education to service 
is about one to eight. If the hospital ex- 
perience were to be considered as labora- 
tory work, which is what it is, this ratio 
should be more comparable to that which 
is customary in educational institutions. 

It is paradoxical that while colleges 
and universities permit students to carry 
only 16 to 18 hours of instruction per 
week, the nursing student works an 
average of 44 to 48 hours weekly. The 
bulk of the instruction is usually crowded 
into the first six months in order to per- 
mit longer working periods later in the 
course. It should be kept in mind that 
during this time the students are supposed 
to be learners. The strange part of the 
situation is that nurses themselves are 
loath to change this system, and the 
public is uninformed, or accepts this as 
being the way we must of necessity 
learn nursing. 

It is regrettable that only 1o per cent 
of nursing schools are located in colleges 
and universities. These institutions seem 
not too deeply interested in developing 
programs in nursing education, despite 
the fact that the first college recognizing 
the need and organizing a nursing school 
did so in 1909. 

It is curious that while the environ- 
ment in which the nurse learns has gone 
ahead so rapidly in facilities, medical 
discoveries, new apparatus, new drugs, 
and so forth, and other types of educa- 
tion have progressed, education for nurs- 
ing has been caught in some backwash 





and has not gone along with progress in 
related fields. 

We have been remiss in not pointing 
out these shortcomings to the public and 
asking for its assistance. Nurses wish to 
share these problems with educators 
now, believing that educators can help 
develop a demand for a new, fair deal 
in education for nursing. Those who are 
in a position to advise young people 
should understand the type of education 
given in hospital schools and in collegiate 
schools, and encourage them to choose 
truly educational programs. Those who 
are in institutions of higher education, 
junior and senior colleges and universi- 
ties, should interest themselves in helping 
develop educational nursing programs 
comparable to other college programs 
which permit students to share in the 
general college life and benefit from a 
preparation which permits educational 
needs to be fulfilled. 

Now to avoid leaving the impression 
that the paradoxes in nursing are all un- 
favorable or negative, mention will be 
made of some that reverse the picture. It 
is always of interest to nurses to see other 
educational fields seek so eagerly for real 
situations in which students may have 
learning experiences that will be be- 
yond the classroom and deal with live 
materials. In nursing we have always had 
this, for the hospital, with all its human 
problems, has traditionally been the lab- 
oratory for learning. Our problem has 
not been to provide ‘live materials, but to 
prevent the real situation from crowding 
out the student’s opportunity to absorb, 
use, and interpret the vast amount of 
material available. We believe, with Dr. 
Elliott Dunlap Smith, that students should 
be given only as much field experience 
as we can “prepare them for and help 
them recover from.” Also in our favor is 
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the fact that nursing is one of the few 
professions, excepting teaching, that has 
recognized the need for the preparation 
of its teachers and administrators. In 
medicine, law, and other professions, the 
person who can practice successfully is 
assumed to be capable of teaching what 
he practices. Not only has nursing rec- 
ognized that preparation for teaching is 
in reality the adding of another profes- 
sion to that of nursing, but such prepara- 
tion has been going on in nursing since 
1899. It was in that year that Dean James 
Russell admitted into the Teachers Col- 
lege family, graduate nurses who in- 


tended to prepare as teachers and ad- 
ministrators. For this reason the Division 
of Nursing Education exists in the Col- 
lege today, and graduate nurses sit in 
classes with students in general education, 

In retrospect, what is the meaning of 
these paradoxes, and what is to be done 
about them? They are in reality the in- 
centive behind the nursing profession to- 
day, as it plans and works for better edu- 
cation and better practice to meet so- 
ciety’s health needs. Were there no 
paradoxes, nursing and nursing education 
might become static, and a profession 
which is static has lost its raison d étre, 
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Amateur College Athletics 


CHARLES R. FALL 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 


THE 


OMETHING must be done for Ameri- 
Son college athletics. In the past sev- 
eral years, developments have been wit- 
nessed which indicate quite dramatically 
that there are severe and chronic disturb- 
ances in this extremely important area 
of higher education. Although difficul- 
ties have not been confined to colleges, 
the problems encountered there are of 
such scope and magnitude that they must 
of necessity be resolved before condi- 
tions can be improved in other programs. 

The difficulties being encountered to- 
day have an extended history. Conditions 
have been brought out in bold relief, 
however, by certain events in recent 
years. That the situation was becoming 
serious was recognized in the thirties by 
the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion, and after extensive study the so- 
called Sanity Code was adopted in 1948. 
This was an attempt to administer a a regu- 
latory provision pertaining to recruiting 
and subsidizing athletes in the various 
member colleges throughout the nation. 
The Code also outlined suggested princi- 
ples for institutional control and respon- 
sibility, along with academic standards 
for competitors. With its provisions for 
effectuating the adopted regulations, the 
Sanity Code was felt by many authorities 
to be a remedy for the ever- -increasing 
confusion in college athletics. 
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Improvement did not follow as ex- 
pected, for the root of the difficulry— 
actual practices and procedures in in- 
dividual institutions—was not amenable 
to regulatory provisions from the out- 
side. Many new and ingenious means 
were devised to circumvent the intent as 
well as the actual provisions of the regu- 
lations. This, added to the pressures al- 
ready built up by a smoldering situation, 
resulted in explosions which reverberated 
through educational institutions and 
spread havoc among young athletes who 
were caught in the blast. 

There had long been rumors of 
unsavory conditions in football affairs. 
Institutions were suspected of making 


unwarranted financial dispositions, of 
showing scholastic favoritism, and of 


wholesale recruitment of good football 
players. It took the celebrated West 
Point scandals to bring into the open 
many of the suspected ‘conditions. As a 
result, a handful of athletes paid a severe 
penalty for activities generally believed 
to be widespread and which appeared to 
be a result of institutional policy and 
procedure as much as of individual 
wrongdoing. 

These revelations were later eclipsed 
by the bribery scandals in basketball, 
which attracted wide public attention 
and resulted in severe damage to the 
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careers of young college students in 
many parts of the nation. The i institutions 
involved were branded with a stigma 
that will long be a part of their traditions. 
Here, again, the blame could not all be 
leveled against the students, for it was 
felt by many that the accused players 
were only the victims of an insidious and 
w idespread system which had been pro- 
moted in the attempts to insure winning 
athletic teams. 

Many of the unwholesome practices 
have filtered down into the secondary 
schools, where they are perpetuated, as 
in the colleges, in the name of educational 
practices. Activi ities have become so com- 
mercialized that their primary function 
and purpose appear to be of a revenue- 
insuring nature rather than an educational 
character. A recent surv ey, reported in 
a widely read magazine, indicated the ex- 
tent of this in the state of Pennsylvania. 
Income was being encouraged not only 
by exploitation of high school students 
but also by such means as adv ertising— 
some of rather dubious quality—lotteries 
and raffles. A large percentage of the 
schools reported various kinds of special 
concessions to athletes, including early 
dismissal, pre-season training camps, and 
special considerations in scholastic affairs. 
Special privileges and awards abound to 
single out participants and place them in 
a caste apart from the general school 
population. These developments are 
merely imitations of the examples set in 
the higher institutions of the nation. 

Such affairs are astounding when 
viewed in the perspective of the avowed 
purposes of an athletic program. Athlet- 
ics as a part of the educational offering 
were originally premised upon the fact 
that through physical participation stu- 
dents could be provided a more com- 
plete development than would be possible 
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through academic pursuits alone. As 
another area of educational endeavor, 
interschool and intercollegiate sports 
contributed to the development of the 
individual, just as did mathematics, chem- 
istry, or any other of the areas of appii- 
cation. Participants in this program were 
legitimate students in the institution, par- 
ticipating in the various areas of school 
work as well as in the sports program, 
All of this worked very well until the 
period of sports hysteria set in. Suddenly, 
athletic contests began to draw enormous 
crowds and huge financial returns. How- 
ever, in order to draw extensively, in- 
stitutions found winning teams to be nec- 
essary. In order to insure winning teams 
outstanding athletes were demanded, 
The regular student body could supply 
a star or two, but for an infallible team, 
stars were needed for every position and 
for every activity. As a result, what had 
been initiated as a legitimate and 
portant phase of education deteriorated 
into a commercial enterprise encompass- 
ing various undesirable procedures to in- 
sure perpetuation as a school function. 

It is the thesis of many educators that 
athletics are still valuable in higher edu- 
cation programs and that attempts should 
be made to get at the basic conditions 
which are causing unwholesome prac- 
tices. Experience such as that of the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association 
would indicate that it is folly to depend 
upon regulatory provisions of organiza- 
tions outside the institutions themselves. 
In order to retain these highly significant 
activities, however, something of a posi- 
tive nature must be done to eliminate the 
evils which have become associated with 
athletic participation and to return sports 
activities to their rightful place as im- 
portant and worth-while aspects of the 
total education program. 
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Such a task is not easy. It is apparent 
that there is a multitude of interwoven 
factors from which existing practices 
have evolved. All of these have roots 
deep in the culture—a long and compli- 
cated history of development into the 
present complex state. Nevertheless, cer- 
tain important elements around which 
the whole controversy centers can be 
analy zed critically. Resulting recommen- 
dations could follow which would re- 
vamp thinking among program adminis- 
trators and point the way to improve- 
ment of conditions. 

THE BACKGROUND OF 
ATHLETICS 


AMATEUR 


One of the most basic issues involved 
is the concept of amateur classification. 
This factor is exceptionally important, 
for its effects have colored athletic affairs 
since their inception in college programs. 
Participation in college athletics has al- 
ways been predicated upon the amateur 
idea and participants have been classified 
in terms of criteria supposedly implied 
by this concept. Therefore, a study of 
the applicability of such a procedure in 
modern athletic programs may shed im- 
portant light upon many of the difficul- 
ties which are facing colleges today. 

Perhaps a look at the history of the 
amateur idea will provide some insight 
into the applicability of such a feature to 
modern collegiate athletic programs. 
This distinction was probably first used 
in the ancient Greek culture to separate 
those of the upper class who could par- 
ticipate without thought of financial re- 
muneration from those who were con- 
sidered professionals. The very nature of 
existing social structure made this ar- 
rangement acceptable and useful. More 
recently the British accepted this sort of 
classification, again to protect existing 
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social distinctions during sports partici- 
pation. Early sports enthusiasts in the 
American scene sought to preserve the 
social distinctions so evident in European 
cultures of the time, and this inaugurated 
in the sports traditions the amateur- 
professional classification. Cultural forces 
in America, however, have changed dras- 
tically the features which supported so 
effectively in earlier periods the idea of 
caste participation. Granted there are 
social, economic, and political distinctions 
existing in modern America, it is apparent 
that there are no longer insurmountable 
caste barriers beyond which individuals 
are restrained from moving. Thus, any 
arbitrary code of classification which pro- 
vides permanent and unalterable means 
of distinction is not consistent with the 
modern concepts of human relationships 
so desired in a democratic society. 

Upon close examination, the idea of 
amateurism itself proves somewhat un- 
clear to those seeking means of remov- 
ing the confusion from college athletics. 
The concept implies that participants can 
be classified in terms of values received 
from competition—those whose only 
motives are pleasure and the physical, 
social, or mental benefits derived from 
participation can be separated from those 
receiving more materialistic rewards. 
This differentiation is determined by the 
presence or absence of financial remu- 
neration for participation in the activity. 
Oddly enough there is no common agree- 
ment as to the actual connection between 
amateurism and pecuniary gains or the 
amount necessary to change an individ- 
ual’s classification. To remain in good 
standing in the Amateur Athletic Union 
one cannot accept prizes valued in ex- 
cess of $35 (unless special permission is 
granted), while in golf one may remain 
an amateur until the gain exceeds a one 
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hundred dollar limit. In tennis the limit 
is $50, while some sports groups, such as 
those in hockey, bowling, badminton, 
and archery have provided no means of 
relating money received from participa- 
tion with the classification of participants. 

Even within particular organizations 
there are inconsistencies which point up 
the false basis upon which the whole 
scheme rests. The Olympic Committee 
regulations which govern participation 
in fine arts, equestrian competition, and 
shooting are indicative of these. Such 
activities are an integral part of the 
Olympic celebration and as such should 
be governed by the same code of ama- 
teur competition. In the fine arts areas, 
however, contributions for competition 
are accepted from all exhibitors, and in 
architecture and sculpture the committee 
will act as an intermediary for the sale 
of works of art in order to insure co- 
operation of artists. Shooting compe- 
tition is not closed to armed forces 
personnel, though other so-called pro- 
fessionals are excluded. This is also true 
in the equestrian sports in spite of the 
obvious fact that the competitors depend 
almost entirely upon these skills for live- 
lihood and existence. They are profession- 
ally performing in their everyday occupa- 
tion the very acts which, according to the 
high ideals of Oly mpic authorities, would 
result irrev ocably i in a professional classi- 
fication. 

Educational authorities in the 
schools and colleges are making similar 
judgments resulting in different treat- 
ment of athletics from that accorded 
other areas. No other educational en- 
deavor is hampered by this purely arbi- 
trary and convenient custom. To give 
financial aid to a college student of liter- 
ary or musical ability is a laudable act; 
to tender financial aid to a college stu- 
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dent of athletic ability is to subsidize 
him. To seek out a student of exceptional | 
mathematical ability and award him 4 
scholarship to enroll in college consti- 
tutes a worthy recogriaon of superior 
ability; to seek out a student of excep. 
tional athletic ability and award him 4 
scholarship is proselyting. To award 4 
student a cash prize for dramatic or 
forensic ability fosters the dev elopment 
of the arts; to award an amateur athlete 
a cash prize is to professionalize him. 
These illustrations are indicative of the 
confusion that has resulted from the at- 
tempted application of traditional con- 
cepts of amateurism in modern American 
sports affairs. It is important to note that 
almost every interpretation of amateur- 
ism implies that an amateur is one who 
participates in an activity for the satis- 
faction and enjoyment inherent in the 
activity itself. On the other hand, the 
only means by which an individual can 
disqualify as an amateur is to become 
implicated in matters which result in 
some financial other material gain. 
Though it is quite conceivable that there 
is some relationship between pecuniary 
gain and the amateur attitude, it is not 
and cannot be a direct and unalterable 
connection. This appears to be an instru- 
mental feature in the interpretation which 
brings about inapplicability of the ama- 
teur idea to present-day sports programs. 
The inconsistencies in application of 
the amateur regulations to various sports 
provide further evidence of confused 
thinking. The fact that to participate in 
sports under the jurisdiction of the 
Amateur Athletic Union an_ individual 
is required to adhere to a very strict set 
of rules, yet in sports such as hockey, 
badminton, bowling, archery and many 
others, there appears no need for dis- 
tinction of any sort, is indicative of this. 
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If there is basic foundation for the con- 
tention that a classification of partici- 
pants, in terms of amateur status, is 
necessary to insure equal, fair, and just 
competition, then the rule should be 
applicable to all sports endeavors. Still, 
those sports groups in which no dis- 
tinction is made have found no difficulties 
resulting directly from the arrangement. 
This has been further substantiated by 
experience with athletic programs in the 
armed forces, where teams composed of 
amateurs and professionals are to be 
found in nearly every service camp or 
station. The amateurs apparently are not 
being adversely affected by this associa- 
tion; in fact, in many cases the assistance 
provided by professional athletes, who 
are usually more experienced individuals, 
is found to be of great value. In no case 
has this mixture of caste members caused 
an unequal and unfair situation. 

Actually the whole basis for distinc- 
tion breaks down when an analysis is 
made of the systems of artificial stimula- 
tion that are used in amateur sports 
activities. If, as amateurism implies, an 
individual were participating for values 
inherent in the activity itself, then no 
outside stimulation would be necessary 
or permissible. Yet in all organized ama- 
teur activities some system of rewards is 
established. Though these are supposed 
to be a part of the inherent value of the 
sport, there can be no doubt that they 
serve as external motivation. When tro- 
phies or other material rewards are not 
offered, there is provision for glorifica- 
tion of the winners. Thus the so-called 
amateur athlete, even when not receiving 
an actual material reward, is being pro- 
fessionalized by an influence to promote 
participation, which is not inherent in 
the activity itself. 

Reinstatement provisions shed an in- 
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teresting light on the amateur idea, for 
especially in tennis, golf, and hockey a 
professional athlete may regain amateur 
status simply by having a reviewing 
board accept him back into the field. 
Hence, this attitude of mind, which is 
the essential feature according to all 
definitions, can be changed by merely 
requesting the action of ruling powers. 
In tennis it is much more difficult, while 
in golf the athlete need wait only two 
years, meanwhile following all of the 
dictates of the amateur regulations, and 
reinstatement will likely follow. In this 
way amateur sports governing bodies 
are accepting the fact that an amateur 
is not universally participating for enjoy- 
ment, and that a slip into professional 
class does not result in a permanent 
classification. The inconstancy with 
which such a procedure is applied adds 
to the evidence of the inapplicability of 
a strict amateur interpretation. 


EFFECTS UPON ATHLETIC 
PROGRAMS IN SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


Perhaps the most insidious and pro- 
found effect that the traditional amateur 
concept is having upon modern society 
is a result of the practices in vogue in 
educational institutions in the United 
States. According to legal interpretations 
as well as educational standards, athletics 
are a part of the instructional process. 
Yet sports are held apart from other 
aspects of education in such a way that 
practices are condoned which are not 
acceptable in other areas of learning. For 
a student in mathematics, language, or 
even the arts to capitalize upon his skill 
for gain is considered a wise and judi- 
cious thing for the personal effects that 
may accrue as well as the further de- 
velopment to which it may lead. But if 
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an athlete attempts to make use of the 
specialized skills for which there is a 
great demand and a corresponding value, 
then the authorities immediately brand 
the individual as a professional relegated 
to a lower class and not the sort of 
person a self-respecting amateur should 
associate with. Hence the athlete, be- 
cause of a high degree of skill in one 
phase of accepted school activity, is 
actually discriminated against. 

Many dishonest means are used to 
circumvent such unfair practices. Some 
common methods in educational institu- 
tions are: the use of assumed names as 
professional players, accepting jobs which 
require little or no work, accepting sub 
rosa gifts from alumni or supporters of 
athletics, or even underhanded payments 
from the school officials themselves. It 
is logical to assume that the deceit in- 
volved in these practices is much more 
harmful to the proper moral and social 
development of the student than would 
be any legitimate payment for unusual 
skill. 

These are but a few of the ways in 
which the anachronistic conception of 
amateur classification has added to the 
confused and complicated athletic situ- 
ation in modern colleges. Accepted as it 
is, as the very foundation for intercol- 
legiate competition, its effects upon pro- 
grams are indeed profound. Colleges can 
hardly continue supporting a commercial 
enterprise under the guise of education 
and especially with all the hypocrisy and 
dishonest procedures that are being 
nurtured by amateur concepts. If, as a 
consequence of the administration of 
amateur regulations, a better or more 
wholesome athletic realm resulted, then 
some of the evils associated with it could 
be accepted. This is obviously not the 
case. The program of sports is only 


slightly, if at all, improved by this out- 
moded conception of a code of conduct 
for athletic participation. Better to elimi- 
nate completely this ill-fitting and a 
parently useless scheme of classification 
and look to the educational values of 
activities being promoted for the support 
and justification of an athletic program, 
Perhaps in this way some of the con- 
fusion will be overcome and _ positive 
steps can be devised which will eliminate 
many of the evils now being perpetuated, 
This implies a somewhat different ap- 
proach to the inclusion of athletics in 
college programs from that generally evi- 
dent today. 

In this respect athletic programs have 
provided an interesting paradox, for al- 
though generally indicated as a part of 
the offerings of the institution these 
activities usually remain outside the reg- 
ularly accepted pattern of endeavor. 
This is true in spite of the obvious fact 
that sports activities were originally ac- 
cepted into the college pattern because 
they appeared to have a contribution for 
the complete development which col- 
leges were interested in providing for 
their students. The general pattern of 
administration, as well as the foundation 
of the program itself, has grown apart 
from other aspects of educational en- 
deavor. 

The traditional acceptance of educa- 
tion as being primarily scholastic in 

nature has led to the exclusion of athletic 
activities as integral aspects of the edu- 
cative endeavor. In spite of the wide- 
spread acceptance of learning theories 
demanding interest, activity, and_per- 
sonal solution of problems on the part 
of the student, the great laboratory in 
human development provided by athletic 
programs still goes unnoticed. Academi- 
cians almost universally refuse to accept 
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this most useful educational tool on a 
par w ith other subjects. Consequently, 
in the majority of institutions, athletics 
are considered outside the realm of edu- 
cation and accepted only as self-support- 
ing, extracurricular activities. 

This is unfortunate, for education as 
an interacting relationship between the 
individual and his environment depends 
upon experience. This experience as it 
is reconstructed or reorganized by vari- 
ous interactive relationships forms the 
basis for future behavior and as such is 
the focal point of all education. There 
is no hierarchy of educational value in- 
nate in educational experience; in and of 
itself all experience is on the same level. 
It is only in terms of the outcomes of 
participation in activities that educa- 
tional value can be judged. 

This concept, which would suggest 
that all experience innately 
equal educational value, carries meaning 
for proponents of athletic activities. It 
serves as a basis for critically analyzing 
any attempt to give exceptional Ww eight 
to certain areas of educational effort and 
detract from others merely because of 


ps yssesses 


the nature of the activities involved. In 
the light of modern views this cannot be 
justified, for, as has been indicated, ac- 
tivities cannot be prejudged in terms of 
supposed innate qualities, but rather must 
be accepted in terms of the contributions 
made to the meaning of individual ex- 
perience. In and of themselves, experi- 
ences on the playing field are innately 
imbued with the same educational pos- 
sibilites as any other activities, and in no 
sense can be considered inferior to the 
humanities, the arts, the sciences, or any 
other subject matter. The quality of 
experience is just as potentially fruitful 
as any other aspect of the offerings of 
educational institutions. 


RESOLVING THE DILEMMA 


If the evils of dishonest and hypo- 
critical practices and insidious business 
tactics are to be eliminated, the athletic 
program must be accepted into the fam- 
ily of educational procedures completely 
and sincerely. The traditional beliefs as- 
sociated with a narrow and scholastic 
conception of education must be sup- 
planted with more recent philosophy 
and psychology which is more firmly 
grounded in the culture of today. In 
such an educational scheme the interest- 
ing, satisfying, action-filled activities of 
the athletic program would become one 
of the most useful laboratories in human 
endeavor available to educational insti- 
tutions. 

Accepted as an integral part of insti- 
tutional offerings, the athletic program 
could be guided and controlled by fac- 
ulty policies and procedures in accord- 
ance with generally accepted objectivies 
of the school. Students would be accepted 
for or rejected from sports participation 
under the same conditions that are in 
vogue in mathematics, English, fine arts, 
or any other area, and the need for 
extraneous means of classification and 
equalization of competition would be 
unnecessary. These educational activities 
would be available for all legitimate 
students and the value of such activities 
to the educational process would be de- 
termined in terms of educational and not 
business considerations. 

Organizing in this fashion would imply 
that institutions accept the athletic pro- 
gram educationally and support it finan- 
cially as well. It is just as absurd to 
assume that sports must pay their own 
way in educational institutions as it is 
to maintain that the drama studio, the 
band, or the mathematics class should be 
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self-supporting. If this is a legitimate 
educational venture the program must 
be supported by institutional funds and 
not from outside sources. In a situation 
controlled by business factors many 
issues assume an importance completely 
out of proportion to educational values 
inherent in the activities. Rival business 
interests use the many regulations to 
control finances that opponents are pro- 
viding for the support of their teams. 
These steps degrade into measures in- 
volving deceit and dishonesty by which 
operators gain certain business ends and 
have no relation to the basic educational 
purpose for which the programs are in- 
tended. It is readily apparent that in this 
sort of atmosphere the educational value 
is questionable and the setting is provided 
for actions on the part of participants 
which lead to the kind of disturbance 
noted earlier. In situations where the 
finances are supplied and controlled by 
general institutional funds these circum- 
stances would not be in evidence. Ath- 
letics would be considered as a legitimate 
educational endeavor in which there is 
no need for constantly winning teams 
and in which the control and direction 
of a faculty of educators would serve to 
promote an educational atmosphere. 
Also implied is the fact that athletic 
administrators and coaches must be pro- 
cured in terms of their educational 
qualifications. In order to organize and 
conduct these valuable educational ex- 
periences a teacher must possess more 
than activity skill alone. The employ- 
ment of coaches who have little back- 
ground in education has been responsible 
in many instances for the evils which 
have crept into the programs. Coaches 
and administrators who see no values 
accruing from athletics except those in- 
herent in winning teams many times 
disrupt an entire institution w ith their 


businesslike tactics of supplying these 
organizations. Educators involved in the 
athletics aspect of the educational pro- 
gram must of necessity be selected with 
the same standards of excellence that 
operate for other officers of the institu- 
tion. It is only by this means that indi- 
viduals can be obtained who are com- 
petent to direct the experiences of the 
playing field in an educational manner, 

The presuppositions upon which all 
education is based substantiate the claim 
that athletic activities are a very valuable 
part of any program of education. The 
refusal to accept these natural and inter- 
esting activities as integral parts of col- 
lege programs bred many of the evils 
present in sports today. The inequality 
of competition—unjust and unfair prac- 
tices which are a result of student and 
alumni control in absence of full institu- 
tional backing—has led to the adoption 
of the multitude of rules and regulations 
that have crowded out the real issues 
involved. The adoption of those of 
which the traditional amateur concep- 
tion is the core has resulted in the strati- 
fication of all sportsmen into two distinct 
castes—those who do and those who do 
not accept direct financial return. 

The proper method of attack upon 
this outmoded code is to provide in col- 
leges a wholesome athletic experience. 
This can be done by organizing the 
athletic program under the direct “guid- 
ance and control of the administration 
and reducing to a minimum the outside 
influence of business interests and alumni. 
With this organization in operation the 
present amateur code could be eliminated 
without harm to anyone. In fact it would 
clear the way for school officials to 
attack directly the problems involved in 
their athletic programs and to arrange 
more equal and just competition, avoid- 
ing the evils inherent in practices today. 
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The Progress of Cooperatives with Aids 
for Teachers, by C. Maurice Wieting. 
New York, Harper & Bros., 1952, xiv 


+ 210 pp. $3.00. 


Built of Men, by I. Harvey Hull. New 
York, Harper & Bros., 1952. xii + 212 
pp. $3.00. 


The cooperative movement has become 
big business. There are about 60,000 co- 
operatives, primarily rural, more than half 
of them being mutual telephone companies. 
Primarily urban cooperatives number about 
13,000. Three-quarters of them are credit 
unions and most of the rest are retail stores, 
service stations, or petroleum cooperatives. 
The total volume of business approaches 
$12.5 billion a year and is growing. In ad- 
dition, farmers’ cooperative fire insurance 
companies have $20 billion of insurance. 

The best known and strongest group of 
these cooperative organizations are the 
farmers’ marketing and purchasing associa- 
tions. Upwards of one-quarter of the com- 
mercially sold food and fibre raised on 
American farms is handled by the pro- 
ducers’ own organizations. 

The first part of Dr. Wieting’s book is 
a rapid review of the scope of the coopera- 
tive movement in the United States, with 
one chapter given to the rest of the world. 
Part II is a factual account of the educa- 
tional activities of national cooperative 
groups and of the educational practices of 
cooperatives on all levels. These organiza- 
tions require membership education in the 
principles of cooperation to insure success- 
ful operation. Increasingly, cooperatives 
have also accepted responsibility for adult 
education on broader social and economic 
issues. 





The final part is devoted to suggestions 
for teaching about cooperatives in schools. 
This is a useful contribution. Since 1935 
Wisconsin has required that every high 
school offer “adequate and essential in- 
struction in cooperative marketing and con- 
sumer cooperatives” and that there be 
teacher training in the subject at the state 
university, the state teachers colleges, and 
the county normal schools. Dr. Wieting 
analyzes the Wisconsin experience and the 
materials used. He then describes in less 
detail the materials issued on this subject 
for the use of teachers, by the state boards 
of education in nine other states. He does 
not advocate separate courses but suggests 
several times that instruction about cooper- 
atives is appropriate in several subjects. 

The appendices give a content outline for 
a course on cooperatives and a very useful 
bibliography of bulletins, books, and films. 
A script written by Skokie Junior High 
School students in Winnetka, Illinois, to 
accompany a film on their own school co- 
operative store is also included. 

Dr. Wieting’s book is well and simply 
written; it is factual and thoroughly practi- 
cal. There is very little analytical discus- 
sion, but in terms of the book’s objectives 
this was probably not called for. However, 
someone should attack the problem of why 
cooperatives are so much more widespread 
and succesful in rural than in urban Amer- 
ica. In much of Europe, while rural co- 
operatives are well established, the urban 
consumer organizations handle well over 
a fifth of the total retail trade and in some 
places much more. 

The book is also objective. The attacks 
on the cooperatives, especially by the Na- 
tional Tax Equality League, seem to this 
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reviewer to be fairly handled. This organi- 
zation is also listed in the appendix as one 
source of information on the movement. 

Dr. Wieting makes gratifying use of 
number of the studies of the educational 
aspects of the cooperative movement which 
Professor Frank Cyr of Teachers College, 
Columbia, has sponsored, either as doctoral 
projects or as workshop reports. 

The author is peculiarly well qualified 
to handle this subject. He received his 
Doctor of Education degree from Teachers 
College in 1942. He has been a high school 
teacher and principal. He was educational 
officer of the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives and is currently vice president 
of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, which 
is probably the leading state federation in 
the organization and development of co- 
operatives. 

* * * 

Mr. Harvey Hull was manager of the 
Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative Associa- 
tion from 1926 to 1946 and since then has 
been its president. The book Built of Men 
was “written primarily at the request of 
high school and college teachers and co-op 
editors who felt that there was no adequate 
story of the agricultural part of the indus- 
trial revolution and of the farm organiza- 
tions produced by that revolution.” The 
volume has an introduction by Dean H. J. 
Reed of the School of Agriculture, Purdue 
University. 

Two-thirds of the book is in effect a 
case study of the author’s own organization. 
Several brief chapters are then given to 
other Indiana rural cooperatives. A final 
eight-page chapter discusses the results of 
cooperatives for farmers, communities, and 
the good life. 

While the material presented is useful 
for illustrative purposes, as any case study 
is, the book does not fulfill the promise 
implied in the sentence quoted above in 
terms of analysis. There are numerous de- 
clarative statements. It is not quite fair to 
say the book deals in blacks and whites, 
but it leaves that impression. The chapter 


on co-op failures, for instance, is just four 
pages long. There are, for this reviewer, 
too many statements reminiscent of a quar- 
ter of a century ago, when the middleman 
was the popular whipping boy of coopera- 
tive organizers. The cooperative movement 
is big enough and firmly enough established 
to reflect its maturity. It needs a definitive 
analysis in terms of its present position, 
the social processes by which this position 
was achieved, and its unique contribution 
to and within the framework of the econ- 
omy of America. This Dr. Wieting did not 
attempt and Mr. Hull fails to do. 
EpMUND DES. BRUNNER 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Problems of College and University Ad- 
ministration, by Frank L. 
Raymond M. Hughes. Ames, Towa, 
inal lowa State College Press, 1952 
xill + 326 pp. $3.50 


Raymond Hughes retired from the presi- 
dency of Iowa State College in 1936 at the 
age of sixty-three. He had served that in- 
stitution for nine years, following fourteen 
as head of Miami University where he had 
previously served as acting president (for 
two years), dean, and professor of physics 
and chemistry. Miami was, indeed, his alma 
mater though his graduate study, which 
never progressed to the level of the doctor's 
degree, was done at Ohio State and M.1.T. 

Frank McVey retired, four years later 
than his friend, from the presidency of the 
University of Kentucky. His twenty-three 
years of service in that post had been pre- 
ceded by eight in the same office at the 
University of North Dakota. His under- 
graduate training had been at Ohio Wes- 
leyan and he had taken a Ph.D. degree at 
Yale. Then, after a year as instructor in 
history at Teachers College, he had joined 
the department of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Just before starting 
his career in university administration he 
had served as the first chairman of the 
Minnesota Tax Commission. 





McVey and: 
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With fifty-six years of presidential ex- 

erience between and behind them, these 
men decided to join in recording their con- 
clusions regarding college and university 
administration. The method they selected 
was for each man to write anywhere from 
a paragraph to several pages on any topic 
he considered worth while. Presumably the 
results were exchanged. At any rate both 
authors occasionally discuss the same topic 
—sometimes disagreeing with each other. 

The one hundred and eighty separate 
statements are grouped to form—as the 
authors say—a sort of reference book. The 
main headings are: The new president; The 
president and the trustees; Problems of ad- 
ministration, The campus, building and 
plans, The president and the faculty; The 
status of students and their relation to the 
college; The president and the alumni, The 
importance of teaching; Graduate work and 
research; College chapel, the library and 
other matters. 

The two elder statesmen write candidly, 
unpretentiously, and personally. They say 
what they think, but without stridency. A 
good deal of concrete illustration from ex- 
perience and a few statistics buttress the 
judgments which it is the essential purpose 
of the book to record. The plan of the 
work requires neither documentation nor 
bibliography. There is an index. 

Such a book is bound to be interesting 
and helpful. In view of the experience and 
character of the authors the judgments 
expressed deserve respectful consideration, 
although some of them inevitably will stir 
disagreement. 

For obvious reasons no comprehensive 
critique of the content of a work of this 
character is possible. But the flavor can be 
suggested by a few one-sentence quotations. 
(The particular author is identified by his 
initial. ) 


For me, prayer was a valuable resource 
through the twenty- five years I served as a col- 
lege president. (H.) [The president’s wife] 
soon . . . learns to avoid consorting with 
cliques, of which there are many on a campus 


5 
where large faculties are engaged in teaching 
and research. (M.) Quite certainly the day has 
passed when an expensive and elegant house 
is desirable or even an asset to any college presi- 
dent. (H.) There is a real place for the right 
dog [preferably a Scotty] in the president’s 
house. (M.) 

The president is usually the last person to 
learn of poor teaching situations. (H.) Unless 
a... president is an effective speaker he ac- 
complishes little by speaking on most occa- 
sions. (H.) I strongly favor sixty-five as 
the retiring age for a . president. Seventy 
is too old and beyond seventy is terrible. (H.) 
Perhaps every president emeritus should leave 
the college town for a year or two. (H.) 

Seven is the ideal membership fof... 8 
board. (H.) A president must have some per- 
son or persons whom he trusts and with whom 
he may consult confidentially. (H. and M.) It 
may be quite as important to save a president 
as to fire him. (M.) A dean should be given a 
limited appointment of five or ten years. (M.) 
Pedagogues are noted for being able to tell the 
world that it ought to be reformed, but less 
known for explaining how this may be done. 
(M.) It is rare to find a college professor who 
works at top speed eight hours a day. (H.) 
College catalogs appear to be a necessary evil. 
Almost no one can understand them. (H.) 

In the not-too-distant future, education on the 
higher levels will be controlled by guilds and 
the rules they set up. (M.) With a coach re- 
ceiving an absurdly high salary, it becomes ob- 
ligatory . to hire the ablest players available, 
so that he can maintain his reputation. (H.) 

The young people must be made to realize 
that the reputation of the college is in the 
hands of the student editors and writers who 
use the college publications as a means of ex- 
pressing themselves. (M.) Very few students 
of moderate ability who honestly put in forty- 
five hours a week in classroom, laboratory, and 
study fail to make a C average. (H.) So far as 
my experience goes, boys eat more than girls 

(H.) ... The problem of the alumni in 
relation to their alma mater is something of an 
enigma. (M.) A careful record of wealthy 
alumni should be maintained. ... (H.) 

The president is overwhelmed with keep- 
ing the place going, and in consequence cannot 
give what he would to education. (M.) While 
many believe that supervising graduate and re- 
search work improves the quality of under- 
graduate instruction, I hold the opposite view. 
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(H.) If the ease of the professor is of chief 
concern, the lecture system should be strongly 
maintained. (H.) The present attitude that 
no young person is fitted to become a college 
professor until he has won his doctorate is un- 
fortunate. (H) Some of this [modern] art is 
pretty awful and retards the growth of the art 
spirit when presented to a public that has not 
been prepared. (M.) 


If the reader wants to know the reasons 
behind all these dicta he can find them in 
the McVey-Hughes book. And lots more. 

Kart W. BicELow 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Educating Gifted Children, by Gertrude 
Howell Hildreth in collaboration with 
Florence N. Brumbaugh and Frank 
T. Wilson. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1952. ix + 272 pp. $3.50. 


/ 


This book is the third in a sequence of 
recent books on the gifted child. The 
Educational Policies Commission pamphlet, 
Education of the Gifted, published by the 
National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Washington, D.C., opened up the 
field by presenting the role of the gifted in 
a democracy, the present waste of talent, 
certain means of identification of the gifted 
and some of the issues with respect to their 
education. The volume, The Gifted Child, 
prepared by the American Association for 

Gifted Children under the editorship of 
Paul Witty and published by D.C. Heath, 
Boston, is a basic book in this field. It re- 
views the outstanding research of Lewis M. 
Terman, Melita H. Oden, and Leta S. 
Hollingworth, and treats practically and 
concretely such problems as identifying 
gifted children, the teacher and the teach- 
ing of gifted children, with special attention 
to those gifted in science and the arts, the 


mental hygiene of gifted children, com- 


munity recognition and cooperation, and 
administrative problems. 
Against this background of understanding 


of the gifted and their education, Educating 
Gifted Children offers a wealth of concrete 
detail on the curriculum, teaching methods, 
materials of instruction, administrative 
problems, guidance, and public relations, 
It is a case study of a special school for 
gifted children. Throughouc the pages one 
sees charming children living and learning. 
Many illustrations are given not only of 
independent verbal achievement, but also 
of cooperative projects. 

The thesis of the book is stated as follows: 
“Mentally gifted boys and girls deserve a 
special kind of schooling that is worthy of 
their gifts, training that will furnish in- 
centives to develop their special capacities 
to the highest degree, a favorable climate 
for early exercise of creative energies and 
the expansion of superior mental powers, 
insightful 
learning and experimentation in accordance 
with the gifted child’s mental level and 
rate of mental growth. The school has no 
more important task than to make suitable 
provision for the education of the intel- 
lectually elite among the nation’s children.” 
(pp. 5-6) 

The authorship is a particularly happy 
combination. For many years Dr. Hildreth 
served as psychologist at the Lincoln School 
of Teachers College, working intimately 
and enthusiastically with many gifted chil- 
dren and with gifted teachers who devel- 
oped methods particularly appropriate to 
these bright children. Her collaborators, 
Dr. Florence N. Brumbaugh and Dr. Frank 
T. Wilson, have been intimately associated 
with the school that is described in such 
admirable detail. 

Throughout the book, the reader is im- 
pressed with the sound, modern interpreta- 
tion of education. It is truly progressive 
education applied to gifted children. The 
principles and most of the procedures could 
be applied equally well to the education of 
all children 


an environment conducive to 


RUTH STRANG 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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Cooperative Procedures in Learning, by 
Alice Miel and Associates. New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1952. x + 
512 pp. $3.75 
Happily it is always possible to argue 

about ways to improve educational pro- 

grams. For some, the “basic” research study 
with its carefully drawn sample, elaborate 
techniques, and controlled level of generali- 
zation offers the greatest promise. For 
others, the action research concept with 
its emphasis on consumer participation, the 
identification and testing of emergent hy- 
potheses, and on thinking and action get- 
ting as close as possible to the primary data 
of the behavior of children and teachers, 
has the greater promise for actual changes 
in educational procedures. Whatever the 
bias of the reader, however, if he will read 
with an open mind and with the essential 
problem in view, great stimulation and con- 
siderable profit will be obtained from ex- 
amining carefully this latest report from 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 

Schoo] Experimentation. 

Cooperative Procedures in Learning tells 
of teachers working with children coopera- 
tively to plan a variety of educational en- 
terprises. In general the content of the book 
is drawn from the life in the elementary 
school classrooms of the teachers partici- 
pating in the study. A few illustrations are 
taken from the junior high school level. 
For secondary school people this may be 
a limitation of the report, since the second- 
ary school is a fertile field for changes in 
the direction of cooperative planning with 
adolescents and many school 
teachers are not impressed by the demon- 
stration of practices of this kind with chil- 
dren of a “tender, immature age.” 

Aside from the introduction, which pre- 
sents the setting for the study, and the 
“Look Forward” at the end, the book is 
divided into two parts. The first consists 
of a down-to-earth, firsthand, verbatim 
report of what teachers and children did 
when they planned the use of time, improve- 


secondary 





ment and care of physical surroundings, 
conduct in specific situations, their studies, 
production of objects and plays, service 
projects, and the solution of all school prob- 
lems. The second part is a similar reporting 
of plans, records of actual steps, and the 
individual evaluations of teachers when 
dealing with such trouble points of plan- 
ning as getting started, teacher prepara- 
tion, development of group membership 
skills, development of pupil leadership, use 
of small groups, meeting individual needs, 
keeping records, and gathering evidences 
of pupil growth. The aforementioned foci 
for planning and the above trouble points 
grow directly from the firsthand experi- 
ences of children and teachers and represent 
more adequately than any words by this 
reviewer the actual subject matter of this 
book. 

Because of the nature of the detailed case 
history of each phase of planning with 
children, the chapters of this first section 
close with short general summary state- 
ments. Frequently the summary serves more 
as a way of pointing up what is not known 
about group processes than as a listing of 
derived generalizations about the process 
as it is applied to teacher-pupil planning. 
The second part, on teacher problems in 
planning with children, presents many 
more key suggestions for teachers to fol- 
low. The character of these suggestions may 
be found in the following statements: 


‘1. Plan around real responsibilities with 
concrete content. Do not give overdoses 
of planning. Let children help with agenda- 
setting. 

“>. Let children do— formulate, suggest, 
record, try out their own ideas. Give sup- 
port to a group but do not overdirect it. 

“3. Widen horizons and build background 
experiences to improve quality of partici- 
pation. 

“4. Clear the way with other adults for 
pupil planning.” (pp. 485-86) 


The book is not easy to read. The nature 
of the materials presented to the reader 
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forces him to consider and analyze for 
himself, and this is difficult at any time. 
However, the teacher and worker in edu- 
cation who is interested in the problem of 
cooperative planning with children will find 
himself coming back to these chapters 
again and again to check, verify, and gain 
additional insights. Professor Miel has done 
an admirable job of editing and putting 
together what must have been many hun- 
dreds of pages of records, diaries, and case 
materials. Her interpretive comments sup- 
port and clarify these materials excellently. 

This book rests on a concept of education 
which sees the child as playing an impor- 
tant role in his own learning. And further, 
since the ends of the teacher and the child 
are not antagonistic or competitive, the 
social process through which such goals 
can be achieved is essentially cooperative. 
In Cooperative Procedures in Learning this 
concept is not questioned; rather it is illus- 
trated. The consequences of this concept 
are spelled out in terms of what this group 
of teachers and children saw them to be. 
Those who object to this proposition will 
object to this report. Those who accept it 
will applaud what has been accomplished. 
It is hoped by the reviewer that individuals 
who object on this basis will at least ex- 
amine the treatment given the problem of 
cooperative planning from the point of 
view of what it implies for educational 
improvement. 

The reviewer has long argued that one 
way to help teachers improve their educa- 
tional practices and to understand children 
is to help them to be willing to look at their 
practices and children in a factual, down- 
to-earth, constructive manner, using what 
is the essence of the scientific method—a 
willingness to postpone judgment, to ex- 
amine, to reformulate, to try out, to re- 
examine. In this process, the creative con- 
tribution of the human mind, the resources 
of ideas and previous experience, and the 

of educational 
come to some 


and _ social 
constructive, 


consequences 
values will 


useful synthesis in the ongoing behavior 
and development of children and teachers. 
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It is far better to keep actual primary data 
constantly before the constructive worker 
in education and to relate generalizations 
and insights to these data than it is to get 
too far removed in fanciful flights of ver. 
balism and pedagogical wishful thinking, 
It seems to the reviewer that whatever the 
criticism on specific procedures one might 
make, Alice Miel and her associates do 
cogently and persuasively present a case 
for this method of improving educational 
practices. 

On the other hand, the 
some problems which grow out of this 


reviewer sees 


report and which are in no way a criticism 
of what was attempted. As Prescott found 
when he and his collaborators helped 
teachers keep anecdotal records of children 
and the reviewer found when dealing with 
“learning episodes,” looking at a record of 
what happened is in no way a magic wand 
where analyses are ready-made. Rather, be- 
cause the experiences one has with children 
are complex and dynamic and successive 
judgments are continuously being made, 
there is need for a conceptual framework 
within which the essential data can be re- 
lated and which would at the same time 
help reveal the bases of judgments and 
their educational consequences. It 1s not 
enough, for example, to analyze a record of 
how a teacher went about helping a pupil 
leader by merely saying, “Noting the chair- 
man and groups are going through meaning- 
less motions, the teacher assists the chairman 
by establishing a different procedure and 
Or 
group leadership to demonstrate a way of 
“In fact, the two oper- 


then retiring.” “Teacher takes over 
saving time.” Or 
ate rather effectively as co-chairmen.” Or 
“With questions teacher helps pupil leader 
see other details that need to be planned.” 
After pointing out this doing (not analysis 
in any real sense of the word), would it 
be important to consider what leadership 
roles were being worked on, what things 
constitute “effective co-chairmen,” how one 
determines what “other details need to be 
planned,” and what are the “teaching func- 
tions” assumed in this role of chairmanship? 
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The comment by the authors on the record 
at this point indicated that Anita “relished 
too much her power to call on or to ignore 
a child as her fancy dictated. Teachers 
must be watchful that leadership experience 
does not encourage children to be tyran- 
nical.” Granting that these conclusions can 
be drawn from the data (questionable), is 
jt not perhaps more valuable to the pur- 
poses of this book to reveal bow the above 
conclusions were drawn? 

The phrase “gathering systematic evi- 
dence” is open to some question on the 
basis that even action studies should have 
more to their system of observation than 
just regularity of a teacher keeping running 
comments on the behavior of a particular 
child. Perhaps, as Miel says, further ex- 
perience will indicate how more system- 
wise observations and recordings can be 
used to get at the five important problems 
of planning demanding further study and 
experimentation—planning at different ma- 
turity levels, providing for individual dif- 
ferences, the nature of desirable balance, 
used and unused opportunities, and foster- 
ing generalizations about the group process. 

The book is open to the general criticism 
that a major conclusion running through the 
comments and interpretation is that if 
teachers wish to develop cooperative plan- 
ning with children they will have to pro- 
vide opportunities for children to engage 
in cooperative planning. As fine as_ this 
general proposition is, it is redundant be- 
cause the whole report is an excellent de- 
scription and documentation of what op- 
portunities children and teachers have for 
cooperative planning and how they might 
go about taking advantage of them. 

One cannot help but feel after studying 
this book: (1) It is a long-needed contri- 
bution in its field; (2) It presents a general 
method by which educational programs can 
be improved through understanding and 
increased skill on the part of teachers in 
use of the spirit of the scientific method; 
(3) It is the best report on teacher-pupil 
planning now available; and (4) It presents 
many problems of methodology implicit 


within this approach—problems which, if 
worked on and developed, give great prom- 
ise of another era of contribution to the 
major objective we all hold in common— 
the improvement of educational programs 
for all children. 
Vireit E. Herrick 
University of Wisconsin 


Studium Generale, compiled and edited 
by Friedrich Tenbruck and Wilhelm 
Treue. No publisher, no place | 1952 
152 pp. No price. 


Judging from the title, this book would 
appear to deal with the medieval university; 
a glance at the table of contents, however, 
will soon dispel this impression. It comes as 
news that the Germans have taken over 
the American term “General Education” 
and translated it into an expression formerly 
applied to the university in the Middle 
Ages. The very fact that German educa- 
tors have gone to this trouble is novelty 
enough, keeping in mind the European 
reluctance to attribute any virtue to Ameri- 
can higher education. But when account 
is taken of the fact that the German educa- 
tors spent three weeks in the late summer 
of 1951 at a workshop (Arbeitstagung, an- 
other neologism) discussing the various 
aspects of the principles, methodology, and 
administration of general education, then 
there is reason to believe that the American 
college and university have finally come 
into their own—on an international basis, 
that is. But let it not be supposed that this 
recognition of one element of American 
higher education is an indication of a con- 
quered country’s obeisance to, or at least 
flattery of, the occupying power. Anyone 
who is familiar with the recent pattern of 
events in West Germany will hardly main- 
tain that the occupational authorities are 
having their way, educationally or other- 
wise. 

The workshops on general education took 
place between August 20 and September 15, 
1951 at Weilburg an der Lahn, West Ger- 
many. The participants included 70 Ger- 








man, American, British, and French pro- 
fessors, students, and educational specialists, 
with the emphasis on the academicians. The 
book reviewed here is a report of these 
workshops—more a summary of ideas, 
opinions, and experiences (stress the work- 
shop sponsors) than a set of neatly pack- 
aged solutions to an educational problem. 
The purpose of the many contributions 
comprising this volume is to render service 
“toward the further development of the 
German universities.” (p. 8) What stands 
out is not so much the theoretical founda- 
tion—in fact, the historical background is 
ignored—as the emphasis on such matters as 
a closer professor-student relationship and 
interdisciplinary cooperation. Of special in- 
terest are the statements on the university 
in East Germany and on American and 
British experiences with general education. 
The report concludes with a brief bibli- 
ography of basic references on general edu- 
cation, all but one carrying an Ameican 
imprint, and a list of workshop participants. 
Studium Generale should be a useful 
source for discussion in classes in compara- 
tive education, provided the instructor and 
students can read German. But this is a 
great expectation at a time when the princi- 
ple of world-mindedness is fostered and the 
practice of de-glottalized teacher-education 
curricula continue. 
Wittiam W. BrickKMAN 
New York University 


A Curriculum for Citizenship, by Arnold 
R. Meier, Florence Damon Cleary, and 
Alice M. Davis. Detroit, Michigan, 
Wayne University Press, 1952. ix + 
413 pp. $4.50. 


The Detroit Citizenship Education Study, 
described in this volume, had as one of its 
more important assumptions that “attempts 
to improve citizenship education for pupils 
will start with the teachers, with their 
efforts to improve their own competence 
and to clarify and unify their beliefs and 
values.” No attempt was made to introduce 
teachers to a predetermined program. 
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Rather, teachers and administrators were 
brought together to determine their needs 
and to develop methods to fit their indi- 
vidual schools. This volume describes in 
some detail the attempts of the teachers 
and consultants of two junior high schools 
and two elementary schools to refocus their 
thinking and to sharpen their teaching 
methods during the five-year period of the 
Study. 

The function of the Study staff was to 
help teachers broaden their conception of 
the task of citizenship education and to 
serve as consultants for special technical 
problems. Teachers, it was found, most 
often began by stressing the need of respect 
for authority and discipline, and only after 
considerable discussion came to grips with 
the problem of the development of more 
fundamental attitudes and values. One of 
the most important contributions made by 
the staff and participating teachers was the 
delineation of objective criteria, in terms 
of behavior to be expected in the classroom, 
of these attitudes and values. 

The stress attached to promoting teacher- 
growth makes this book of value to those 
who are concerned with the more general 
problems of curriculum development. A 
wide range of techniques was used to stim- 
ulate teacher interest, and readers who have 
followed recent developments in the small- 
group methods will find the Detroit ex- 
perience especially informative. 

The areas in which the teachers attempted 
to improve their citizenship programs and 
the methods used, followed from the broad 
sweep of the definition of the problem 
which was adopted. This definition en- 
compassed almost all of the activities of the 
school, and as a result the programs initi- 
ated do not differ markedly from those 
which would have resulted from a plan 
for general school improvement. Thus, a 
major share of the group’s efforts was 
directed toward improving the guidance 
facilities of the participating schools. Again, 
the stress given to the development of the 
student councils, the home room organi- 
zations, and skill in problem solving and 
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roup cooperation were all based on the 
belief that if the school is to make a contri- 
bution to the development of democratic 
values, the organization and climate of the 
school must be representative of such 
values. 

A more direct approach, however, to the 
improvement of the students’ understand- 
ing of democracy was also attempted. 
Special units and audio-visual programs 
were devised, but as measured by an atti- 
tude test the results reported are inconclu- 
sive. The authors stress the importance of 
the teacher’s attitudes as a determinant in 
the success of these more direct methods. 
The use of service activities and the re- 
sources of the community were also promi- 
nent in the group’s thinking. The authors 
agree that school-community interaction is 
highly productive in providing educational 
experiences in democratic living. They 
point out, however, that growth in this 
direction is predicated on the acceptance 
by teachers of the desirability of such inter- 
action, and, what is perhaps even more im- 
portant, the development by teachers of 
the requisite skills. 

If schools are to improve their present 
programs of citizenship education, it is 
imperative that they define the objective 
of such education in terms of specific be- 
haviors. The best set of objectives is likely 
to prove fruitless, however, unless some 
method is devised for securing the under- 
standing and agreement of both teachers 
and administrators. The present volume 
makes a contribution to the discussion of 
both of these tasks. 

BeRNARD CoRMAN 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Administration and the Nursing Services, 
by Herman Finer. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1952. 333 pp. 
$4.00. 


This book presents thoughtful responses 
of an articulate layman after concentrated 
exposure to problems and practitioners of 
nursing and nursing education. 





As a director of research projects for 
the W.K. Kellogg Foundation, Professor 
Finer conducted a five-month seminar on 
administration of nursing services at the 
University of Chicago under the Founda- 
tion’s sponsorship. Thirty-six nurse admin- 
istrators and teachers from all parts of the 
country and from Denmark and Sweden 
participated. In his new book he reports on 
this experience. Although he draws gen- 
erously on contributions of nurse partici- 
pants, the analysis and recommendations 
are his own and the Foundation does not 
assume responsibility for his conclusions. 

The book is not written as a textbook, 
nor could it serve as such, but the publisher 
seems justified in predicting that Finer 
will influence future writers on administra- 
tion in nursing. Moreover, the provocative 
tone and impressive number of forthright 
opinions may stimulate many persons in 
nursing and administration to thought and 
expression. To cite one example, hyper- 
sensitive discussion of nurses’ interpersonal 
relations can be expected to evoke equally 
hypersensitive reactions. 

Beginning with a careful analysis of cur- 
rent problems, Finer builds a convincing 
case for nursing service’s crucial need to 
expertize in administration. Some readers 
may feel that he is overly defensive in 
laboring the obvious; others may thank him 
for emphasizing the inertia and resistance 
of nursing and allied health professions 
toward contributions available from pub- 
lic, educational, and business administration. 
Still others will understand the ardor of a 
dedicated student of administration who 
cannot depart from the drama of nursing 
without voicing its mandates for action. 

Throughout, the argument focuses on 
the patient as the strategic determinant in 
all nursing problems. In the diversity, com- 
plexity, and unpredictability of patients’ 
needs, and in the non-measurability of the 
quality of nursing care, the author sees 
the greatest challenges to rationalization 
of nursing administration and education. 

An application of administration to nurs- 
ing follows. Although a full elaboration 
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of the administrative process is not at- 
tempted, sufficient content is given to iden- 
tify the author’s approach. 

To the classic principles of planning, or- 
ganizing, staffing, directing, coordinating, 
reporting, and budgeting he adds, and 
stresses, “attuning.” Apprehension of or 
attuning to the particular purpose and 
character of an organization is seen as the 
necessary ethical element giving direction 
to the cause-effect generalizations of the 
other principles. The quality of Florence 
Nightingale’s administrative genius is shown 
as emanating from devoted “service of a 
purpose.” Nurses are warned not to permit 
legitimate enthusiasm for administration re- 
forms to reduce a noble profession to a 
business. 

The final chapters present detailed recom- 
mendations, vigorously argued, for teach- 
ing administration to nurses. Introduction 
of administration courses into the basic as 
well as graduate curriculum is urged. Spe- 
cific proposals are made for in-service and 
other supplementary education. All edu- 
cators will find challenging, candid ideas 
on the place of the social sciences in modern 
education. Whatever the reaction of cur- 
riculum planners to the suggestion that a 
course in novel-reading be given promi- 
nence in the basic nursing program, the 
author’s recurring shock at the poverty in 
general education observed among nurses 
warrants thoughtful consideration. Perhaps 
we cannot anticipate real progress in nurs- 
ing until the creative and imaginative po- 
tentials of nurses are nurtured. 

Finer analyzes much of the major pro- 
fessional literature. The book is rich in 
bibliographical and other references. Many 
recommendations are given for research 
essential for the sound adaptation of ad- 
ministration to nursing. 

The book suffers in organization by con- 
centrated treatment of diverse though in- 
terrelated subjects. There is something of 
interest for almost every nurse, but those 


with special interests may find competing 
topics distracting. The author’s unlimited © 
willingness to take a firm stand on almost 
every issue tends to dilute the force of 
his major recommendations. In describing 
one aspect, Finer gives an apt summary of 
his view of present nursing service and 
education as tending “towards the right 
arrangements with a decided time lag.” His 
book should supply some of the fuel for the 
fire that needs to be set under that lag. 
THELMA LArRD 
Teachers College, Columbia ~ 


Preparing Tomorrow's Nurses, by Eliza 
beth Ogg. New York, Public A ffairs 
Pamphlet #185, 1952. 32 pp. 25¢. 


The huge problem of preparing enough 
nurses qualified to meet the challenges and 
demands of our changing world is of great 
concern to nurse educators today. How- 
ever, since this problem is basic to health 
care it is a matter for public concern also, 

This small pamphlet concisely outlines 
the enlarging scope and increasing com- 
plexity of nursing as well as the current 
changing patterns of nursing service. The 
meaning of these changes to schools of 
nursing is clearly stated. 

A brief history, as well as the emerging 
patterns, of education in nursing is given. 
The needs for more careful selection of 
students, a larger number of prepared in- 
structors, and continued study of educa- 
tional programs in nursing are directly re- 
lated. 

The author emphasizes the importance 
of funds to educate competent nursing pef- 
sonnel for health services of the commu- 
nity. She also states that probably the 
greatest single need is to get the facts before 
the public. This pamphlet should be of 
invaluable aid to all laymen as well as those 
concerned with education in nursing. 

EpNA DANIELSON 
Teachers College, Columbia 





